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You  can’t  have  it.  Them  Britishers  would — hold  on!  What  are  you  up  to,  eh?”  “Oi 
go!”  cried  Rob,  leaping  into  the  boat,  and  tossing  the  dilatory  fisherman 
over  into  the  rivor.  ^Corna  on,  Colonel,  no  time  to  lose!” 
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Running  Rob 

OB, 

Had  Anthony’s  Rollicking  Scout. 

(A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION) 

BY  GEN’L  JAMES  A.  GORDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCING  THE  HERO,  RUNNING  ROB 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1878,  the  British  army,  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  evacuated  Philadelphia,  and  retreated  toward 
New  York  by  way  of  New  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 

His  army  numbered  eleven  thousand  men,  red-coated  vet¬ 
erans  who  had  seen  service  on  many  a  battlefield  of  the 
revolution. 

The  American  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  had  spent  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  only 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  watching  the  enemy.  But 
their  sufferings  there  during  that  memorable  winter  and  their 
patient  endurance  did  more  to  illustrate  their  patriotism  to 
the  world  than  all  the  battles  they  fought  during  the  en¬ 
tire  war. 

Washington  was  on  .  the  alert,  expecting  the  foe  to  make 
some  movement  that  would  enable  him  to  strike  an  effective 
blow  for  his  country. 

His  scouts  were  on  the  lookout,  and  every  movement  was 
watched  by  argus-eyed  patriots,  who  were  not  so  dull  of 
comprehension  but  what  they  could  tell  a  feint  from  a  real 
move. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  the  day  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion,  a  man  was  seen  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  toward 
the  picket  line  of  the  patriot  army  at  Valley  Forge. 

He  wore  the  old  cocked  hat  and  faded  uniform  of  the 
Continentals,  but  hiS  coming  from  the  direction  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  caused  the  pickets  to  be  cautious  and  watchful. 

On  he  came,  bounding  like  a  frightened  deer,  making  speed 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  sentinels. 

“Halt!”  cried  a  sentinel,  on  seeing  that  the  runner  was  not 
going  to  stop  as  he  approached  him. 

“Get  out  of  my  way!”  exclaimed  the  runner. 

“Halt,  or  I  fire!”  and  the  sentinel  raised  his  old  flint-lock 
to  his  shoulder. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  sentinel,  the  runner  made  a  flying 
leap  and  went  clear  over  his  head,  kicking  the  flint  out  of 
place  so  that  the  musket  would  not  fire. 


“Halt — halt — halt!  ”  yelled  the  picket,  running  after  him, 
snapping  his  flint-lock  at  almost  every  step. 

“Just  wait  till  I  do!”  came  back  from  the  man,  with  a 
mocking  laugh.  “I  am  going  to  see  General  Wayne  and 
haven’t  got  time  to  fool  with  you,”  and,  quickening  his  pace, 
he  bounded  away  with  the  speed  of  a  deer,  passing  out  of 
sight  in  a  minute. 

As  he  neared  the  tents  the  sentinels  of  the  general’s  quar¬ 
ters  received  the  runner  with  a  shout. 

“Here  comes  Running  Rob!” 

He  passed  them  and  darted  into  the  largest  tent,  where 
General  Wayne  himself  was  seated,  surrounded  by  his  staff. 

“General!  ”  he  cried,  without  stopping  to  give  the  customary 
salute,  “the  British  army  has  left  Philadelphia  and  is  push¬ 
ing  on  towards  New  York  as  fast  as  they  can  go!  ” 

General  Wayne  and  his  staff  sprang  to  their  feet. 

“Are  you  sure  of  that,  Rob?”  he  asked,  his  usually  placid 
face  kindling  as  with  the  light  of  battle. 

“Yes,  general — I  know  It!”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

“Does  the  entire  army  go?” 

“Every  man  of  ’em — not  even  a  red  rag  is  left  behind!  ” 

The  staff  officers  laughed  at  the  reply,  but  the  impetuous 
general  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  slip  and,  handing  it 
to  one  of  his  staff,  said: 

“Take  that  to  General  Washington  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 

And  then  turning  to  the  officers  about  him,  added: 

“The  army  will  march  in  two  hours,  gentlemen.” 

Several  general  officers  at  once  withdrew  to  place  them¬ 
selves  In  readiness  for  the  move. 

Ere  five  minutes  had  elapsed  siqce  the  messenger’s  arrival 
with  the  important  news  a  captain  who  had  chased  him  from 
the  picket  line  dashed-  up. 

“The  stranger  was  standing  at  the  entrance,  and  the  officer 
seized  him  by  the  throat. 

“I  have  you  now,  you  villain!”  he  exclaimed. 

Swish — thump! 

The  stranger’s  foot  shot  from  under  him,  knocking  the 
officer’s  feet  away,  and  down  he  went  full  length  on  the  bare 
earth. 

“Halloo!”  exclaimed  the  staff  officer,  on  seeing  the  sudden 
affair.  “What’s  the  matter,  Rob?” 
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“Nothing’s  the  matter  with  me,  sir,”  replied  Rob,  smiling, 
as  the  officer  picked  himself  up  as  though  half  the  bones  in 
his  body  were  broken. 

"Did  you  trip  me,  sir?”  asked  the  captain,  half  drawing 
his  sword  from  its  scabbard. 

"Captain  Dacres,”  said  General  Wayne,  who  had  turned 
in  time  to  see  the  captain  arising  painfully  to  his  feet,  “what 
does  this  mean?”  , 

Captain  Dacres  saluted  the  famous  general  and  said: 

“Here’s  a  man  who  passed  the  pickets  without  the  counter¬ 
sign,”  pointing  to  the  man  he  had  chased. 

“Then  let  the  picket  be  shot  for  neglect  of  duty,”  curtly 
replied  the  general. 

“The  guard  snapped  his  gun  at  him  several  times,  but  it 
missed  fire  and  he  got  away.  I  chased  him  and  he  came 
here.” 

“He  did  right.” 

Captain  Dacres  was  the  picture  of  astonishment. 

“That  man  is  Rob  Ransom,”  said  General  Wayne,  “the  best 
scout  in  the  American  army — Running  Rob,  as  his  friends  call 

him.  ” 

• 

Dacres  looked  at  the  man  in  surprise,  remembering  that 
he  had  heard  of  him  before,  though  he  had  never  met  him 
till  now. 

The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  scout  angered  him,  and  his 
yes  flashed  vindictively  as  he  turned  to  the  general  and  said:. 

"But  he  has  no  right  to  pass  the  sentinels  without - ” 

“The  sentinels  have  no  right  to  let  any  one  pass  without 
the  word,  captain.  Why  didn’t  you  run  him  down  and  cap¬ 
ture  him?” 

Captain  Dacres  thought  he  could  detect  the  faintest  tinge 
of  sarcasm  in  the  general's  tones,  but  replied: 

"I  tried  to,  general,  but  he  was  so  far  ahead  that  he  reached 
here  first.  If  he  repeats  the  trick  he’ll  be  shot  to  death  on 
the  spot.” 

“Provided  you  can  catch  him,”  added  Rob  with  a  smile  as 
the  crestfallen  captain  retired  from  the  tent. 

“Rob,”  said  General  Wayne,  as  soon  as  the  captain  had 
left,  “tell  me  about  this  thing — this  evacuation  of  Philadelphia 
— when  did  it  occur?” 

“It  was  going  on  this  morning  when  I  left,”  replied  the 
scout. 

“When  did  you  leave?” 

“About  two  hours  ago.” 

“What?” 

“Two  hours  ago,  general,"  he  quietly  repeated. 

“Twenty  miles  in  two  hours?”  exclaimed  the  general. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“But  you  came  afoot.” 

“That  wasn’t  my  fault.  I  started  on  horseback,  but  he  was 
shot  down,  so  I  came  afoot.” 

“Who  shot  your  horse?” 

“The  redcoats.” 

“Did  they  chase  you?” 

“About  ten  miles,  and  then  I  left  them,”  with  a  smile. 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  courier  dashed  up  with  an  order 
from  General  Washington  for  General  Wayne  and  his  scout 
to  repair  at  once  to  headquarters. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MARCH  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

“Come.  Rob,”  said  the  general,  “his  excellency  wants  to 
see  you  about  this  thing.” 


“I’m  ready,  general,”  said  Rob,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  for  the  day  was  quite  warm. 

They  were  soon  closeted  with  tjie  commander-in-chief,  who 
turned  to  General  Wayne  with: 

“How  did  you  get  this  news  so  early,  general?” 

“Through  my  scout— Running  Rob,  as  we  call  him,”  replied 
Wayne,  pointing  toward  the  scout. 

Washington  cast  a  glance  at  Rob,  who  stood  before  him 
with  bared  head,  as  in  the  presence  of  royalty  itself. 

“How  is  it  that  none  of  the  other  scouts  have  brought  any 
word  of  this  thing?”  he  asked. 

“They  are  coming  as  fast  as  they  can,  your  excellency,” 
said  Rob.  “I  am  only  the  first  man  in,  that’s  all.” 

“You  must  have  had  a  fleet  horse.” 

“My  horse  was  shot  from  under  me,”  continued  Running 
Rob,  “so  I  heeled  it  all  the  way,  knowing  how  important 
it  was.” 

Washington  ordered  the  general  to  return  to  his  command 
and  be  ready  to  march  in  an  hour. 

General  Wayne  retired  from  the  presence  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  and  hastened  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Just  before  the  army  moved  other  scouts  came  in  with 
reports  that  corroborated  the  story  of  Running  Rob. 

Their  horses  were  reeking  with  perspiration,  each  having 
ridden  hard  in  his  effort  to  be  first  to  carry  the  news  to 
the  commander-in-chief. 

Never  was  an  army  of  soldiers  more  glad  to  move  than 
was  the  patriot  army  on  that  lovely  June  morning. 

They  had  been  many  months  in  camp,  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger,  but  now  they  believed  that  better  things  were 
in  Store  for  them. 

They  believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  could 
!  strike  a  telling  blow,  from  which  the  enemy  would  not  soon 
recover.  . 

The  excitement  in  the  ranks  was  intense,  and  the  veteran 
officers  had  a  trying  time  in  keeping  good  order. 

The  patriots  entered  the  city  of  Philadelphia  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  enemy  left,  and  were  received  with  glad 
shouts  by  the  patriot  residents. 

Houses  wrere  illuminated  and  great  rejoicing  followed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  invitations  to  dine  were  sent  the  officers  by  the  best 
families  in  the  city. 

But  General  Washington  was  fighting  for  the  liberties  of 
the  whole  country,  so  had  no  time  to  spare  in  rejoicing  with 
the  good  patriots  of  the  Quaker  City. 

“General  Wayne,”  he  said  to  that  brave  general,  “where 
is  your  fast  runner?” 

“Down  at  my  quarters,”  replied  Wayne. 

“I  want  to  send  him  to  the  front.  Such  a  man  is  worth 
his  weight  in  gold  just  now.  Send  him  to  me.” 

General  Wayne  sent  an  orderly  in  search  of  Running  Rob. 
with  instructions  to  bring  him  at  once  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief. 

The  orderly  hastened  to  find  him,  which  he  did,  as  he  was 
sitting  at  supper  with  a  family  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
just  made. 

“Rob  Ransom!”  called  the  orderly,  putting  his  head  in  at 
the  door.  “His  excellency  wants  you.” 

“I  am  his,”  replied  Rob,  rising;  “good-by,  friends,  till  we 
meet  again.  When  duty  calls  I  never  wait,”  and  with  that 
he  passed  out  of  the  door  and  joined  the  messenger. 

“Where  is  his  excellency?”  he  asked. 

“Up  at  General  Wayne’s  headquarters.” 

“Come  on,  then.”  and  starting  off  in  a  run  the  orderly  was 
left  behind,  though  he  tried  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

Rob  shot  ahead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Washington,  hat  in  hand,  awaiti  ig  orders. 

“General  Wayne  tells  me  that  you  would  do  me  a  service.” 
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said  General  Washington,  quickly  turning  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  announced. 

“General  Wayne  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life,  your  excellency,” 
replied  Rob,  which  brought  a  smile  to  even  the  anxious  face 
of  the  commander-in-chief. 

“Then  you  will  go?  I  am  glad  of  it.  Hasten  after  the 
British  army  and  see  where  they  encamp  to-night,  and  report 
to  me  before  daylight.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  provided  I  can  get  across  the  river.” 

“I’ll  have  you  carried  over  in  a  boat,  and  keep  it  there 
until  you  return.  Will  you  need  a  horse?” 

“No,  your  excellency.  A  horse  is  too  slow  and  makes  too 
much  noise.” 

“That’s  true,”  and  turning  to  one  of  his  aides,  Washington 
gave  the  necessary  orders  about  the  boat  to  convey  him 
across  the  Delaware  river. 

In  another  minute  Rob  was  on  his  way  toward  the  river, 
where  a  boat  was  found  belonging  to  a  fisherman. 

The  officer  bargained  with  the  fisherman,  who  was  slow 
and  suspicious. 

The  colonel  leaped  into  the  boat,  very  nearly  upsetting  it, 
and  Rob  seized  the  oars  and  commenced  to  pull. 

“Hold  on!  This  is  my  boat!”  cried  the  fisherman,  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  tHe  stern  and  trying  to  capsize  it. 

“You  can  have  it,  friend,”  replied  Rob,  leaning  forward  and 
squirting  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  in  his  eyes. 

“You  will  know  more  and  see  bettef,  my  friend,”  said  Rob, 
“when  you  clean  out  your  peepers,”  and  bending  to  the  oars 
like  an  old  sailor,  he  sent  the  little  craft  scudding  over  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life. 

They  soon  reached  the  Jersey  shore,  when  'Rob  leaped 
out  and  turned  to  the  colonel  with: 

“Have  the  boat  here  at  midnight,”  and  darted  away  in  the 
gathering  gloom  of  the  night. 

The  officer  knew  nothing  about  rowing  a  boat,  and  was 
Indeed  in  a  quandary. 

A  swift  tide  was  running  out,  and  none  but  a  good  oars¬ 
man  could  cross  it. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  there  himself  for  the  scout, 
for  he  was  a  man  whose  devotion  to  his  country  was  such 
that  no  hardship  was  too  severe  for  him. 

Running  Rob,  on  leaving  the  bank  of  the  river,  struck  out 
on  the  trail  of  the  British  army  on  a  run,  or  swinging  trot, 
that  sent  him  mile  after  mile  with  a  speed  that  would  have 
broken  down  the  best  horse  in  the  army  in  a  very  few  hours. 

He  passed  a  few  timid  farmers  on  the  way,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  crazy  Continental  soldier  who  was  pursuing 
the  whole  British  army  by  himself  alone. 

"When  within  ten  miles  of  the  rear  of  the  British  army  a 
couple  of  Tories  attempted  to  stop  him. 

“Halt!”  said  one  of  them,  a  stout,  robust  man,  planting 
himself  in  the 'middle  of  the  road. 

“All  right — halft  if  you  want  to!”  replied  Rob,  running 
into  and  rolling  him  over  in  the  dust. 

The  next  moment  he  was  out  of  sight,  speeding  along  the 
road  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  redcoats. 

“There  he  goes!”  cried  the  other,  firing  a  pistol  after  him 
as  his  comrade  struggled  to  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  III. 

“a  WITCH — A  witch!  cord  save  me!” 

The  two  Tories  started  in  pursuit,  mounting  their  horsey 
which  were  standing  in  the  bushes  by  the  roadside. 
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Soon  Running  Rob  heard  the  sounds  of  pursuing  horse¬ 
men  behind  him. 

He  stopped  to  listen. 

“There  are  only  two  of  them,”  he  muttered;  “probably 
those  two  fellows  I  met  back  there  in  the  road  who  wanted 
me  to  halt.  I’ll  have  some  fun  with  them  if  they  are  really 
after  me.” 

He  waited  for  them  to  come  up  with  him,  dodging  into 
the  bushes  to  allow  them  to  pass  without  seeing  him. 

The  moment  they  passed  him  he  ran  out  into  the  road 
and  sped  away  in  pursuit  of  them. 

They  were  going  at  a  swinging  gallop,  but  he  found  little 
difficulty  in  catching  up  with  them. 

The  hindmost  one  was  mounted  on  a  large,  powerful,  gray 
horse.  Rob  came  up  behind  him,  seized  the  crupper,  and 
sprang  up  behind  the  Tory  with  a  screech,  followed  by  a 
spluttering  sound  like  that  of  a  witch’s  cat. 

“Ugh!  Oh,  Lord,  what’s  that?”  yelled  the  Tory,  leaning 
forward  on  the  horse’s  mane  and  digging  the  spurs  deep  into 
his  reeking  sides. 

“Meow— meow— phiz— sputter— sputter!  ”  went  Rob,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  horse’s  back  and  holding  on  to  the  terror-stricken 
Tory’s  head. 

“Help— murder!  Oh,  Lord,  save  me— Lord  help  me. 
a  witch — a  witch!” 

“Ha — ha — ha!  ”  laughed  Rob,  in  a  thin,  cracked  voice  it 
imitate  the  tones  of  an  old  woman.  “Yes,  I  am  a  witch!  " 
Give  me  a  ride — give  me  a  ride — give  me  a  ride — 

“Bubble — bubble — double  trouble, 

Here’s  a  horse  that  carries  double — 

mi 

“Here  we  go— up  and  down— up  and  down— all  the  way  from 
Camden  town!” 

In  his  terror  the  Tory  rolled  from  the  saddle  in  the  dust, 
leaving  our  hero  in  possession  of  tne  horse. 

The  other  Tory  put  spurs  to  his  beast  and  passed  ahead, 
leaving  his  comrade  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  supposed 
witch.  • 

The  gray,  now  relieved  of  more  than  half  his  load,  bounded 
forward  like  a  whirlwind  and  soon  overtook  his  companion. 

Riding  up  alongside  of  him,  Rob  leaped  from  his  saddle 
to  the  back  of  tne  Tory’s  horse  with  a  screech  and  a  laugh 
that  made  his  blood  run  cold  and  his  hair  stand  on  end. 

The  Tory  was  paralyzed  with  fear,  but  maintained  his 
seat  on  the  horse. 

“Halt!  came  a  stern  voice. 

Rob  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  affrighted  horse  had 
plunged  into  a  camp  of  British  soldiers. 

“This  puts  the  joke  on  me,”  he  muttered.  “But  I’ll  run 
it  through  and  see  how  it  will  end.  Meow — meow!  ”  he 
screeched,  with  a  fierceness  that  made  the  redcoats  raise  their 
weapons  to  defend  themselves. 

They  seised  the  plunging  horse  and  dragged  the  two  men 
to  the  ground. 

The  Tory  was  taken  in  hand  and  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
safe.  He  told  the  story  as  the  reader  has  read  it,  only  his 
terrified  imagination  clothed  our  hero  with  supernatural 
powers. 

Running  Rob  kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  talk. 

The  soldiers  supposed  him  to  be  Insane,  and  they  roared 
with  merriment,  some  of  them  actually  rolling  over  on  the 
ground  in  convulsions. 

A  horse  was  standing  a  little  way  off.  Rob  made  a  run 
and  leaped  clear  over  him  without  touching  him. 

A  murmur  of  surprise  wont  up  from  the  soldiers,  hundreds 
of  whom  crowded  to  the  spot. 

He  continued  to  leap  and  dance.^repeating  meaningless  In- 
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carnations  and  acting  altogether  like  a  maniac  just  out  of 
some  lunatic  asylum. 

"Put  that  lunatic  outside  the  line!”  commanded  an  officer, 
"and  let  the  men  have  the  sleep  they  will  need  for  to-mor¬ 
row’s  march.” 

A  dozen  soldiers  sprang  forward  to  seize  him. 

He  leaped  clean  over  their  heads,  and  dodged  about  so 
nimbly  that  they  could  not  lay  hands  on  him. 

It  afforded  them  infinite  amusement,  though,  and  they 
chased  him  about  the  camp  good-naturedly  until  they  at  last 
succeeded  in  capturing  him. 

“Now  put  him  outside  the  line  and  instruct  the  guards 
not  to  let  him  pass  again!  ”  ordered  the  officer. 

He  was  escorted  to  the  line  and  there  turned  loose. 

“Now  go.  You  will  be  shot  if  you  come  back  here,”  said 
a  sergeant.  “Do  you  understand?” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  screeched,  darting  away  at  the  top  of  his 
speed. 

“I  guess  I  got  the  best  of  that  little  joke  that  time,”  mut¬ 
tered  Rob  to  himself  as  he  ran!  “It  was  running  into  a 
hornet’s  nest,  and  but  for  the  old  Tory’s  screaming  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  me.  That’s  where  they  are  camping  for 
the  night,  and  I’ll  have  the  news  at  headquarters  in  less  than 
three  hours,  or  my  name  is  not  Rob  Ransom.” 

The  pale  moon  now  began  to  peep  over  the  treetops,  casting 
long,  shadows  across  the  road. 

He  swept  along  at  a  swinging  gait,  that  would  have  created 
the  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  spectator,  as  he  beheld  that 
old,  faded,  Continental  uniform,  that  he  was  some  phantom 
of  a  disordered  brain. 

Such  strides,  such  speed,  did  not  seem  possible  with  any 
mortal. 

Mile  after  mile  were  passed  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  due 
time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  river. 

In  the  wake  of  all  armies  are  to  be  found  plundering  strag¬ 
glers,  who  levy  contributions  on  all  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  river  three  men  sprang  out  into 
the  road  and  tried  to  intercept  him. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  foremost  man. 

“Are  you  an  American  picket?”  he  asked,  suddenly  stopping 
and  facing  the  man. 

“No,”  was  the  blunt  reply. 

“Get  out  of  my  way,  then!”  he  hissed,  springing  forward 
in  a  flying  leap,  planting  both  feet  against  the  man’s  breast 
and  sending  him  rolling  in  the  dust. 

Bang!  Bang! 

The  other  two  fired  upon  him. 

But  their  bullets  missed  him,  though  one  badly  wounded 
their  comrade  on  the  ground. 

Without  stopping  to  return  their  fire,  he  dashed  away, 
knowing  that  delay  was  dangerous  to  the  plans  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  ten  minutes  more  he  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  look¬ 
ing  for  the  boat  that  should  have  been  waiting  there  for  him. 

“I  wonder  where  that  boat  is?”  he  muttered,  and  then  he 
wandered  up  the  stream  a  little  way,  hoping  to  find  it  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere  thereabouts. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  muffled  oars,  and  instantly 
gave  a  signal,  the  hoot  of  an  owl. 

The  sound  of  oars  hushed. 

He  signaled  again. 

T  hen  the  oars  were  pulled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  dark 
object  out  in  the  river  was  seen  approaching  the  spot  where 
he  stood. 

It  was  a  fisherman's  boat,  and  In  it  were  three  men. 

A  low  whistle  was  heard  coming  from  the  boat,  and  Rob 
whistled  back  again. 


“That’s  all  right,”  whispered  a  voice  in  the  boat,  and  the 
next  moment  the  boat  shot  into  the  bank  and  the  three  men 
sprang  out. 

“Get  back  into  the  boat,"  said  Rob,  “and  put  me  across  as 
quickly  as  you  can.” 

The  leader  of  the  three  men  looked  at  Rob  and  hissed: 

“Perdition!  This  is  not  the  man!  We  are  betrayed!  Kill 
him  and  throw  him  into  the  river!”  and  instantly  the  three 
stalwart  men  drew  murderous  looking  knives  and  sprang  upon 
him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  BOAT 

As  the  three  men  sprang  at  him  with  their  murderous  look¬ 
ing  knives  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  Running  Rob  sprang 
back  out  of  their  reach  and  drew  his  own  knife,  standing  on 
the  defensive. 

“What’s  your  game?”  he  asked. 

“Kill  him!”  hissed  the  leader,  “oj-  we  are  lost!”  and  again 
the  three  men  made  a  combined  attack  upon  him. 

But  he  again  leaped  away  from  them  and  stood  on  the 
defensive. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  asked.  “Were  you  not  sent 
to - ” 

“Kill  you!  Yes — at  him,  men!”  interrupted  the  leader  of 
the  three  men,  dashing  at  him  a  third  time. 

“Oh,  I’ll  surrender,  of  course!”  said  Running  Rob. 

“You  will?” 

“Yes;  I  couldn’t  have  the  heart  to  resist.” 

“Give  me  that  knife!”  said  the  leader,  advancing  toward 
him. 

“There — wear  it  in  your  heart!  ” 

The  man  threw  up  his  hands,  staggered  back  a  few  paces, 
uttered  a  groan  and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  comrades. 

Rob  had  struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  now  only  two  re¬ 
mained  to  confront  him. 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him!”  cried  the  other  two  In  low  tones, 
both  seeming  to  fear  that  some  one  would  overhear  them, 
and  dashing  at  him  with  their  knives,  compelled  him  to 
retreat. 

But  he  ran  along  the  river  bank,  easily  keeping  out  of  their 
reach  by  reason  of  his  fleetness  of  foot.  They  strained  every 
muscle  and  every  nerve  to  overtake  him,  but  in  vain. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!  ”  he  chuckled.  “Catch  me  if  you  can!  ” 

They  knew  that  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  there  they  would 
have  him  cornered  where  he  would  be  compelled  to  either 
fight  or  take  water,  as  a  deep  creek  entered  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware  at  that  point. 

“Push  him,  Jim!”  he  heard  one  of  his  pursuers  say.  “We 
will  corner  him  up  at  the  creek.” 

The  two  men  chuckled  at  the  prospect  of  success,  and  kept 
up  the  pursuit  with  dogged  determination. 

Suddenly,  just  as  they  reached  the  creek,  Rob  wheeled,  ran 
at  the  foremost  of  the  two  men,  who  Instantly  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  leaped  clear  over  his  head,  landing  several 
feet  behind  him. 

Away  he  sped  like  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  leaving  the  two 
men  in  a  towering  rage,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  was 
at  the  boat,  which  he  entered  without  ceremony  and  took  up 
the  oars. 

A  few  vigorous  strokes  sent  the  boat  flying  out  into  the 
stream,  just  as  the  two  men  rushed  down  to  the  spot  where 
lay  their  dead  comrade. 

The  most  fearfql  curses  burst  from  their  lips  as  they  saw 
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their  boat  receding  rapidly,  and  no  longer  fearing  to  make 
their  presence  known,  drew  their  pistols  and  opened  fire  on 
him. 

They  had  two  bullets  each,  so  four  bullets  were  sent  whis¬ 
tling  after  him,  one  of  which  struck  the  boat,  but  the  others 
flew  wide  of  the  mark. 

“Maybe  I  can  do  better,”  said  Rob,  rising  in  the  boat  and 
aiming  his  pistols  at  them  as  they  stood  close  together  on 
the  shore,  clearly  revealed  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

The  crack  of  his  pistol  was  followed  by  a  groan  and  an 
oath. 

“Sorry  I  can’t  stay  to  the  funeral!”  cried  Rob,  taking  up 
the  oars  again  and  pulling  with  all  his  power.  He  was  soon 
out  of  sight  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Delaware. 

Pull,  pull,  pull,  and  at  last  the  other  side  of  the  river  was 
reached. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  Rob,  as  the  boat  struck  the  shore. 

“Fes,  and  you  will  halt  where  you  are,”  said  a  patriot 
sentinel,  leveling  his  musket  at  him. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  sight;  only  don’t  hold  that  gun  so  low,  as 
it  might  go  off  and  do  mischief.” 

“That’s  just  what  it  will  do  if  you  don’t  remain  quiet.” 

“Well,  I  am  as  quiet  as  a  lamb!” 

“Who  are  you?”  the  sentinel  asked. 

“I  am  Running  Rob — who  are  you?” 

“I  am  a  soldier  on  guard,  who  doesn’t  even  know  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  without  the  countersign,”  replied  the  sentinel. 

“Sensible.  Won’t  you  take  care  of  my  boat  until  I  go  up 
to  General  Wayne’s  headquarters  and - ” 

“No,  but  will  guard  your  dead  body  till  sunrise  if  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  leave  the  boat.” 

“Call  the  corporal  of  the  guard.” 

The  guard  called  the  corporal,  who  took  charge  of  him 
and  carried  him  to  General  Wayne’s  headquarters. 

“Back  again?”  exclaimed  the  general,  who  had  not  yet  re¬ 
tired. 

“Yes,  general,  and  am  ready  to  report.” 

“Come  with  me,  then,”  and  they  both  mounted  fleet  horses 
and  started  for  Washington’s  headquarters. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne  said  not  a  word  on  the  way.  He 
knew  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  so  rode  at  full 
speed  through  the  city,  and  on  reaching  his  commander’s 
headquarters  at  once  called  him  up. 

Rob  told  his  story,  locating  the  British  camp  with  scientific 
accuracy,  for  which  Washington  thanaed  him. 

On  the  way  back  from  Washington’s  headquarters  Rob  told 
General  Wayne  about  his  frolic  with  the  two  Tories,  and  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  entrance  into  the  British  camp. 

General  Wayne  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  the  story 
as  lie  rode  through  the  streets  of  the  city. 

“Your  propensity  to  joke  will  yet  cost  you  your  life,  Rob,” 
he  said,  after  indulging  in  a  good  laugh. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  it  will,”  said  Rob;  “but  it’s  better 
to  die  happy  than  any  other  way,  you  know.” 

The  general  had  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and 
they  turned  in  for  the  night. 

But  at  daylight  the  next  morning  the  patriot  army  was 
in  motion,  crossing  the  Delaware  river  before  sunrise,  leav¬ 
ing  Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  suffering  from  a  painful  wound 
received  in  the  bloody  battl?  at  Bemis  Heights,  in  command 
of  the  redeemed  city. 

The  march  was  a  hard  one,  for  the  enemy  had  nearly  a 
whole  day  the  start  of  them.  But  the  commander-in-chief 
knew  exactly  where  the  enemy  camped  the  night  before,  and 
therefore  hoped  to  gain  at  least  five  miles  a  day  until  he 
caught  up  with  them. 

.The  day  was  warm  and  sultry,  but  the  brave  patriots  bore 


'  it  patiently,  only  hoping  to  come  up  with  the  foe  so  that  they 
could  measure  swords  with  it. 

At  night  the  patriot  army  encamped  five  miles  beyond  the 
place  where  the  British  army  stopped  the  night  before. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SURPRISE  AND  ESCAPE 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  the  patriot  army  was  in  mo¬ 
tion,  General  Wayne’s  command  in  the  advance. 

The  track  of  the  retreating  army  was  a  trail  of  wanton 
destruction. 

Houses  were  burned  down,  and  the  residents  along  the  line 
of  march  were  treated  with  barbarous  severity. 

Hundreds  of  New  Jersey  farmers  joined  Washington  as  he 
progressed,  anxious  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 

The  two  armies  were  now  getting  so  close  together  that 
the  advance  of  one  and  the  rear  guard  of  the  other  began 
to  exchange  shots  occasionally.  Still  the  pursuit  was  so  or-* 
derly  that  Sir  Henry  thought  that  only  a  handful  of  stragg’ 
were  hanging  on  his  skirts  watching  his  movements. 

“Rob,”  said  General  Wayne,  “mount  a  fleet  horse  and  i 
around  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  and  see  how  he  is 
marching  and  which  way  he  is  heading.  Take  your  own 
time,  only  bring  me  any  news  you  think  I  ought  to  know.” 

Running  Rob  delayed  not  a  moment  in  getting  the  fleetest 
horse  he  could  find,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was  career¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  making  for  the  right  wing  of  the  British 
army. 

Mile  after  mile  were  passed,  and  at  last  he  found  himself 
abreast  of  the  right  wing  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  army. 

They  were  pushing  leisurely  along  toward  New  Brunswick. 

Their  scouts  were  out  in  numerous  parties,  watching  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  indignities 
on  the  people,  who  were  powerless  to  resist. 

By  dint  of  hard  riding  he  pushed  on  ahead  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy’s  scouts,  and  got  full  information  as  to 
which  way  the  various  roads  ran. 

Being  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  stopped  at  the  farmhouse  of 
a  staunch  patriot  and  asked  for  food  and  drink. 

A  young  girl  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  answered 
his  call,  and  scrutinized  him  closely. 

“You  have  on  the  Continental  uniform,”  she  said  timidly; 
“but  I  know  not  whether  you  are  a  patriot  or  not.” 

“I  assure  you  that  I  am,  miss,  and  am  proud  to  know  that 
you  are  one  also.” 

The  young  lady  blushed  and  hung  her  head. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  speak  your  mind  freely,”  said  Rob, 
“for  I  am  just  what  I  seem.” 

“Come  in,  then,  and  have  something  to  eat,”  she  replied, 
her  fears  vanishing  in  a  moment. 

Rob  threw  himself  off  his  horse,  hitched  him  to  the  gate 
post,  and  entered  the  house,  where  the  young  lady,  with  her 
mother  anc^  a  younger  sister,  busied  themselves  in  setting 
before  him  the  best  of  everything  they  had  in  the  cupboard. 

“She’s  a  beauty,”  murmured  Rob,  as  he  watched  the  young 
lady  moving  about  the  house  with  the  grace  and  carriage  of 
a  queen.  “I’ll  ask  her  what  her  name  is  before  I  leave.” 

“You  belong  to  Washington’s  army?”  the  mother  of  the 
house  asked. 

“Yes,  ma’am — to  General  Wayne’s  command.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  General  Washington?”  the  younger 
daughter  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  quite  often.” 

t  “Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  see  him  just  once.” 
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“You  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  in 
a  day  or  two,  as  he  is  coming  this  way  in  pursuit  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.” 

“What!”  gasped  the  mother.  “Is  the  British  army  coming 
this  way,  too?” 

“Yes,  ma’am-^-part  pf  it.” 

Mother  and  daughters  turned  pale  and  trembled. 

They  had  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  the  British  soldiery, 
and  dreaded  to  be  in  the  way  of  their  march. 

They  set  a  good  dinner  before  the  scout,  which  he  duly 
honored  by  eating  his  fill  of  it. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!”  cried  the  younger  daughter,  running 
into  the  dining-room  with  her  eyes  opened  wide,  “there  are 
a  whole  crowd  of  men  with  red  coats  on  in  the  yard.” 

Rob  sprang  to  a  window  and  looked  out  into  the  yard. 

The  young  girl  had  told  the  truth. 

There  were  at  least  twenty  redcoats  in  the  yard,  some  on 
horseback,  and  others  dismounted,  evidently  preparing  to 
make  themselves  at  home  for  awhile. 

“Oh,  sir!  ”  exclaimed  the  young  lady  who  had  first  welcomed 
him  to  the  house,  “they  will  kill  you  if  they  catch  you!” 

“But  they  won’t  catch  me,  miss,”  he  quickly  replied. 

“How  will  you  get  away?  They  have  already  taken  your 
horse  and — see  there.  They  are  coming  to  the  house  after 
you!  ” 

“Just  wait  and  see  me  give  them  a  run,”  said  Rob,  taking 
her  unresisting  hand  in  his  and  raising  it  to  his  lips.  She 
blushed  scarlet  at  this  unexpected  homage  and  quickly  drew 
her  hand  away. 

Rob  then  ran  to  the  back  door,  opened  it,  and  sprang  out 
into  the  back  yard. 

He  had  put'  at  least  a  hundred  yards  between  himself  and 
the  redcoats  ere  they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear  upon 
him. 

Away  he  scudded  across  the  field,  making  for  the  woods 
beyond,  which  he  reached  ere  the  troopers  were  half  way< 
over. 

Once  in  the  woods  he  was  safe,  and  the  troopers  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house. 

Rob  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  without  a  blow. 

He  stopped  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  pursuers  return,  and 
wended  his  way  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  until  he  was 
around  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  and  within  some  fifty 
yards  of  it. 

There  he  quietly  seated  himself  in  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
watched  the  movements  of  the  redcoats. 

He  saw  them  catch  the  chickens  and  kill  them  by  the  dozen, 
and  compel  the  women  of  the  house  to  clean  and  cook  them. 

One  of  their  number,  in  pursuing  a  fowl,  ran  into  the  very 
clump  of  bushes  where  he  was  concealed. 

Escape  was  impossible,  save  in  the  silent,  speedy  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  intruder. 

Grasping  his  knife  with  a  firm  hand,  he  made  a  spring, 
clasped  the  man  by  the  throat  and  drew  his  knife  across 
his  jugular.  •  * 

The  man  never  even  groaned,  but  sank  down  and  gave  up 
the  ghost  as  silently  as  though  he  had  never  had  a  voice. 

“That’s  one  rascal  out  of  the  way,”  muttered  Rob,  “but 
I’ll  wuger  that  the  chicken  would  not  thank  me  for  saving 
its  bacon.” 

Night  soon  came  on,  and  Rob  saw  that  the  troopers  intended 
to  make  a  night  of  it  there. 

By  some  means  they  had  procured  a  quantity  of  whisky, 
which  they  drank  very  freely  of.  Several  became  very  noisy, 
singing  snatches  of  songs  and  otherwise  enjoying  themselves. 

“Those  poor  women  are  suffering  all  the  torments  of  the  j 
damned!”  muttered  Rob,  “and  I  am  powerless  to  help  them) 


if  they  should  offer  them  violence.  I  hope  they  will  all  get 
so  drunk  that  I  can  cut  the  throats  of  all  in  the  crowd.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RESCUE. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  British  troopers  grew  more  bois¬ 
terous,  for  they  drank  freely  of  the  whisky  they  had  pro¬ 
cured  somewhere. 

A  shower  of  rain  came  up  which  drove  them  all  into  the 
house,  where  they  compelled  the  two  sisters  to  sing  for  them. 

Rob  heard  their  sweet  voices  out  in  the  bushes  where  he 
was  concealed. 

“The  brutes!”  he  hissed.  “How  I  would  like  to  have  a 
dozen  of  our  men  here  now!  I  would  make  them  wish  they 
had  never  set  foot  on  American  soil.” 

Creeping  from  his  place  of  concealment,  he  slipped  around 
among  the  horses  and  picked  out  his  own,  which  he  led  away 
to  a  certain  spot  where  he  could  get  him  in  case  of  emergency 

He  then  selected  three  others  and  carried  them  to  the  same 
place,  and  then  returned  to  the  house  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  villains. 

The  songs  and  jests  of  the  redcoats  were  obscene  and  dis¬ 
gusting,  and  yet  the  mother  and  two  daughters  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  listen  to  them. 

“By  my  soul!  ”  hissed  Rob.  “I’ll  try  to  punish  these  wretches 
if  I  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt.” 

Running  around  again  to  the  horses,  he  took  every  pistol 
from  the  holsters  and  threw  them  into  the  well,  which  was 
cnly  a  few  feet  distant.  Then,  drawing  his  knife,  he  cut  the 
throat  of  each  horse  and  left  them  to  die  in  their  tracks. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  scream  in  the  house. 

He  fiew  to  the  front  door  and  peeped  in. 

A  half-drunken  sergeant  was  trying  to  kiss  the  young  lady 
who  had  welcomed  Rob  to  the  house  that  afternoon. 

She  resisted,  screaming: 

“Oh,  heaven  save  me!” 

Rob  sprang  inside  the  door  and  buried  his  knife  to  the  hilt 
in  the  man’s  breast. 

He  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  groan. 

The  young  lady  looked  around  to  see  whence  came  her 
sudden  deliverance,  and  recognized  the  stranger  whom  she 
had  entertained  that  afternoon. 

With  a  glad  cry  she  sprang  into  his  arms. 

Rob  clasped  her  to  his  breast  and  sprang  out  of  the  door 
with  her  ere  the  dumfounded  soldiers  could  realize  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  number  had  been  slain  right  before  their 
eyes. 

They  recognized  the  patriot  uniform,  and  at  once  cried  out: 

“Kill  the  rebel!”  and  darted  to  the  door  in  pursuit. 

But  Rob  was  away  in  the  bushes  with  his  prize,  where  he  1 
set  her  upon  her  feet,  saying: 

“Remain  here  till  I  return.” 

\ es.  I  wont  move;  but,  oh,  poor  mother  and  sister!”  she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 

“I  will  get  them  safely  away,  don’t  fear.” 

“Oh,  you  are  an  angel!”  cried  the  girl. 

“Don’t  talk  so  loud.  They  will  hear  you.  Wait  here  till 
I  return,  and  darting  away  toward  the  house,  Rob  was  lost 
to  the  sight  of  the  maiden. 

He  knew  the  soldiers  would  all  dash  for  their  horses,  so  he 
rushed  into  the  house,  where  the  terror-stricken  mother  and' 
daughter  sat  cowering  in  a  corner. 

“Quick!  Up  and  follow  me,”  he  cried,  “and  I  will  save  you!" 

Oh,  you  have  come  again!"  cried  the  mother.  “Can  you 
sa ve  us?” 

“Yes.  if  you  will  be  quick  and  follow  me!  Here,  this  w*y’ 
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They  have  found  all  their  horses  dead  and  are  shouting  like 
demons — come  quick! "  and  snatching  the  daughter  in  his 
arms  he  ran  out  of  the  back  door,  while  the  mother  followed 
close  at  his  heels. 

To  regain  the  thicket  where  the  elder  daughter  was  con¬ 
cealed  was  but  a  moment’s  work.  The  .rain  had  ceased  and 
the  stars  had  come  out  again.  It  was  a  mere  passing  summer 
shower. 

Mother  and  sisters  embraced  and  spoke  their  fears  in 
tremulous  whispers. 

“This  is  a  dangerous  place  for  you,  ladies!”  whispered  Rob. 
“I  have  killed  all  but  four  horses,  and  they  are  in  the  bushes 
behind  you.  Mount  them  and  escape  southward  out  of  the  way 
of  march  of  these  fiends.” 

“But  you  will  not  leave  us?”  exclaimed  the  elder  sister. 
“We  are  alone — our  father  is  away  from  home,  and  we  have 


“I  will  go  with  you.  I  did  intend  to  stay  and  see  how 
many  of  the  wretches  I  could  wipe  out  before  morning.” 

“You  would  be  killed.  There  are  twenty  of  them.” 

“I  don’t  fear  that  number,  miss,  when  darkness  is  on  my 
side,  as  in  this  instance.” 

“You  are  a  hero!” 

“Come,  let  me  help  you  on  this  horse,”  and  taking  her  by 
the  wrist  he  lifted  her  into  the  saddle  as  though  she  were  a 
mere  infant. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  served  the  same  way. 

Then  mounting  his  own  gallant  steed,  he  said: 

“Show  me  the  way  out  of  this  and  we’ll  go!” 

“There  is  a  little  settlement  road  that  leads  south  from 
here,”  said  the  young  lady.  “This  way,  sir,”  and  she'  tapped 
the  horse  with  her  heel  and  dashed  off,  followed  by  the 
mother  and  younger  daughter,  Rob  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Ere  they  had  gone  a  mile  a  broad  glare  of  light  behind  them 
told  the  story  of  the  fate  of  their  beloved  home. 

The  infuriated  British  troopers  had  set  fire  to  the  house 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  comrades  and  horses. 

The  three  women  burst  into  tears. 

“It  is  the  fate  of  war,”  said  Rob;  “but  you  have  made  a 
lucky  escape.  Better  have  house  and  wealth  go  than  suffer 
the  dishonor  they  would  have  inflicted.” 

“Yes;  you  have  saved  us.” 

/ 

“I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  do  as  much.  But  you  will  be 
terribly  avenged.  Washington  and  Wayne  are  close  up  behind 
them,  and  will  strike  a  blow  that  will  destroy  the  proud 
Briton.” 

“Alas,  we  have  no  home  now!”  moaned  the  mother,  wring¬ 
ing  her  hands. 

“Yes;  you  have  the  old  place,  and  you  can  rebuild  the  house 
when  you  return.  Thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse.” 

“Yes,  I  am  content,”  murmured  the  older  daughter. 

“What  is  your  name,  sir?”  the  younger  daughter  asked. 

“Rob  Ransom,  the  scout.” 

“Running  Rob?”  cried  the  young  lady.- 

“Yes,  that’s  what  I’m  called.” 

“Why,  I  heard  father  telling  about  you  one  evening.  He 
heard  some  soldiers  up  at  Trenton  talking  about  you.  Oh, 
I  am  so  glad!  Sister  Effie,  this  is  the  great  scout  we  heard 
father  telling  about  one  night!” 

Effie,  the  elder  sister,  turned  and  said: 

“I  am  so  glad  it  is  you,  sir.  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  soldiers  this  afternoon.” 

“Thanks.  I  am  glad  I  came  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Let  us  move  on,  now,  for  that  light  may  cause  the  movement 
of  troops  that  would  interfere  with  us.” 

They  moved  off  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  only  the 
dark  forest  and  the  silent  stars  to  note  their  presence. 


Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  the  short,  sharp  yelp  of  a 
wolf,  and  a  moment  later  the  hooting  of  an 'owl  was  heard. 
“Hist!”  said  Rob;  “those  sounds  come  from  Indians.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FLIGHT  FOR  LIFE 

At  the  mention  of  Indians  the  three  women  became  very 
nervous. 

“Oh,  what  shall  we  do?”  whispered  the  elder  sister,  whom 
we  know  as  Effie. 

“What  is  your  name?”  Rob  asked,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Effie  Singleton,”  she  replied,  “and  my  sister’s  name  is 
Alice.” 

“Well,  Miss  Singleton,  we  are  in  very,  great  danger,  but  if 
you  ladies  can  Keep  cool  and  do  just  as  I  say,  you  may  get 
out  of  it  unhurt.* 

“Tell  us  what  to  do,  then.” 

“Do  you  know  this  road?” 

“Every  inch  of  it.” 

“Then  you  must  take  the  lead  and  dash  ahead  as  fast  as 
your  horse  can  carry  you — the  rest  of  us  to  follow  close  be¬ 
hind  you.  You  see,  the  Indians  are  signaling  to  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  us.  If  we  make  a  dash  before  they 
are  quite  ready  we  are  safe.  Are  you  ready  now?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Effie,  seating  herself  firmly  on  the  saddle. 

“Then  go!” 

She  urged  her  horse,  and  the  noble  steed  bounded  forward 
like  a  whirlwind,  and  the  others  followed,  Rob  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

* 

Ere  they  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  a  wild  yell  behind  them 
was  heard. 

It  was  the  savage  whoop  expressive  of  both  rage  and  dis¬ 
appointment. 

“Ah!  We  are  just  in  time!”  exclainjed  Rob.  “Push  on  and 
we’ll  leave  them  far  behind.” 

Effie  did  push  on,  the  others  close  behind  her,  feeling  a 
strange  assurance  that  all  would  be  well  as  long  as  Mad 
Anthony’s  famous  scout  was  with  her. 

The  yells  of  the  Indians  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  they 
progressed,  and  finally  ceased  altogether. 

The  little  party  was  safe. 

“Stop  now!”  cried  Rob,  when  they  had  gone  some  four 
or  five  miles,  and  Effie  Singleton  checked  the  headlong  speed 
of  her  horse. 

“You  are  a  brave  woman,  Miss  Singleton,”  said  Rob,  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  to  Effie,  who  grasped  it  eagerly,  thankful  for 
the  darkness  that  concealed  her  blushes. 

“Thanks,”  she  faltered;  “I — I  tried  to  do  what  you  told  me.” 

“And  did  it  bravely,  too.  You  deserve  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
general.” 

Effie  blushed  scarlet,  but  the  darkness  protected  her. 

“Have  you  any  friends  to  whom  you  can  go  until  the  army 
passes?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Mrs.  Singleton. 

“Yes.  We  can  go  to  Mr.  Seagraves’.” 

“Where  does  he  live?” 

“About  ten  miles  from  our  house,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
passes?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Mrs.  Singleton. 

“I  know  exactly  where  we  are,  mother,”  said  Effie,  “and 
can  go  right  up  to  the  house  from  here.” 

“Then  come  on.  We’ll  go  there  at  once.  When  the  army 
passes  you  can  go  back  and  rebuild  your  home,”  and  riding 
up  alongside  of  Effie  Singleton,  Rob  engaged  her  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  while  the  mother  and  younger  daughter  brought  up  the 
rear. 
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They  soon  reached  the  residence  of  their  old  friend,  but 
found  the  house  wrapped  in  darkness. 

“Hello!  ”  cried  Running  Rob,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  wake 
up  the  seven  slpepers. 

A  ferocious  bulldog  responded,  and  that  very  emphatically. 

But  no  one  answered  from  the  house. 

“Hello,  in  there!”  he  cried  again. 

The  dog  bounded  furiously  up  on  the  fence  and  barked 
fiercely. 

Rob  leaped  from  his  horse,  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it 
at  the  house. 

It  struck  the  door  with  tremendous  force  just  as  a  night- 
capped  head  appeared  at  a  window,  accompanied  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

“Who  is  that?”  came  from  the  window. 

“Mrs.  Singleton  and  her  two  daughters  want  shelter  for - ” 

“Mrs.  Singleton!”  exclaimed  the  nightcap.  “Bless  me, 
what’s  the  matter?” 

“Their  home  has  been  burned  down  by  the  British,  and 
they  have  come  here  for  shelter,”  replied  Rob. 

“Yes,  yes — come  in.  God  bless  me,  what  will  happen  next?” 
and  closing  the  window,  the  man  hastened  to  dress  himself, 
arouse  his  family  and  open  the  door. 

In  the  meantime  the  yard  dog,  not  understanding  the  situ¬ 
ation,  kept  protesting  against  the  intrusion  of  the  strangers, 
and  when  Rob  assisted  the  ladies  to  the  ground  came  very 
x  near  fastening  his  teeth  in  his  legs. 

At  last,  annoyed  by  the  incessant  barking,  Rob  turned  and 
advanced  on  the  dog,  who,  on  finding  himself  thus  confronted, 
backed  toward  the  house,  but  full  of  fight. 

Rob  made  a  dash  for  him,  and  the  dog  made  for  cover 
under  the  house. 

The  scout  caught  him  by  the  tail  and  swung  him  around  and 
around,  to  the  most  excruciating  canine  music.  , 

He  intended  to  throw  the  dog  from  him,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  enough  to  send  him  to  his  kennel  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  but  looking  up  and  seeing  the  low  roof  of  the  house, 
which  was  but  one  story  high,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
tossed  him  up  there. 

The  canine  was  the  most  astonished  one  ever  seen  when 
he  discovered  where  he  was. 

He  ran  all  around  the  roof,  as  if  seeking  some  place  from 
which  to  leap. 

He  was  completely  whipped,  and  ceased  to  bark.  * 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seagraves  ap¬ 
peared  to  welcome  the  ladies. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Seagraves!”  cried  Mrs.  Singleton,  throwing  her 
arms  around  her  friend’s  neck.  “My  beautiful  home  has  been 
burned  down  by  the  horrid  British.” 

“When  did  they  do  it?”  Mr.  Seagraves  asked. 

“To-night,”  answered  Effie,  “and  this  gentleman  saved  us.” 

Seagraves  grasped  the  scout’s  hand  with  a  cordiality  that 
pleased  him. 

"What  are  the  British  doing  In  this  part  of  the  country?” 
he  asked. 

“They  are  retreating  to  New  York.” 

“Retreating!”  exclaimed  the  patriotic  farmer.  “Retreating 
from  whom?” 

“Washington,”  replied  Rob. 

Hurrah  for  Washington!"  yelled  the  old  man,  In  tones  that 
nearly  raised  the  roof.  “I  always  said  he’d  whip  ’em,  and 
now  they  are  running  from  him!  Will  he  catch  ’em,  do  you 
think,  sir?” 

"  Yes,  he  is  gaining  on  them  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  a  day,” 
replied  Rob. 

“Then  they’ll  have  a  fight?" 

“Yes.  and  a  big  one,  too!" 

Mrs.  Seagraves  shuddered  and  turned  pale. 


She  had  two  sons  with  Washington,  and  dreaded  to  hear 
of  a  battle. 

“Do  you  think  they  will  really  fight,  sir?”  she  asked,  laying 
her  hand  on  Rob’s  arm. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  if  Sir  Henry  doesn’t  outrun  him,  which  he 
can’t  do  this  time.” 

Mrs.  Seagraves  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  turned 
away. 

It  was  terriole  news  to  her. 

The  two  daughters  of  the  house  took  Effie  and  Alice  Single- 
ton  in  charge  and  led  them  out  of  the  room,  and  the  two 
mothers  soon  followed,  leaving  the  men  together. 

“Can  you  take  care  of  these  horses,  sir?”  Rob  asked,  the 
moment  they  were  alone. 

“Yes,  all  four  of  ’em.” 

“Only  three,  sir,”  said  Rob.  “I  must  go  on  to-night.” 

“Go  where?” 

“Back  to  the  army.” 

“Oh,  you  can  wait  till  to-morrow,  I  guess.” 

“No;  ere  sunrise  I  shall  be  twenty  miles  from  here  and - ” 

“Why,  man,  it’s  past  midnight  now!” 

“Yes,  but  time  waits  for  no  man,  and  I  must  go  back  and 
report.  ” 

“Are  you  a  scout?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whose  command?” 

“General  Wayne’s.” 

“Well,  wait  long  enough  to  get  something  to  eat,  and  then 
we’ll  let  you  go,”  and  the  old  farmer  went  in  search  of  his 
wife  and  daughters  to  ask  them  to  get  the  scout  a  lunch. 

“He  is  going  to  leave  right  away,”  the  old  man  said. 

“Oh,  no,  he  must  not!”  exclaimed  Effie  Singleton,  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  feet,  “at  least,  not  until  morning,”  and  hurrying 
out  of  the  room,  she  sought  Running  Rob,  and  found  him 
sitting  by  the  door  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  old  farmer. 

“You  must  not  leave  us  to-night,”  she  said,  laying  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  looking  down  at  him. 

“But  I  must  go,  Miss  Singleton,”  he  replied,  returning  her 
earnest  gaze. 

“Why  must  you  go?” 

“Because  I  was  sent  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
and  must  report  what  I  have  seen  before  the  army  resumes 
its  march  to-morrow  morning.” 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said: 

“Of  course,  then,  you  must  go;  but  I  would  so  much  like 
vou  to  remain  until  daylight.  I  feel  so  safe  and  free  from 
fear  when  you  are  near  us.” 

“Yet  you  never  saw  me  until  to-day.” 

“No,  but  we  had  all  heard  of  the  brave,  daring  scout,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  all  my  life.” 

Thanks.  I  shall  ever  remember  you,  Miss  Singleton.” 

Effie  blushed,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  floor. 

“You  will  come  back  and  see  us?”  she  said. 

“Yes— yes,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

"Oh,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  What  would  have  become 
of  us  if  we  had  not  been  protected  by  you?” 

The  old  farmer  soon  returned  to  conduct  him  into  the 
kitchen,  where  a  supper  was  waiting  for  all  of  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

RUNNING  ROB  RACER  AN  INDIAN. 


Thp  meal  ended,  Running  Rob  took  leave  of  the  Singleton 
and  Seagrave  families,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away 
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It  was  not  his  intention  to  return  by  way  of  the  old  Single- 
ton  place,  as  that  would  place  him  almost  directly  in  front 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army,  whereas  he  wanted 
to  get  to  the  rear  to  report  to  Mad  Anthony  Wayne. 

But  not  being  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  country,  he 
took  a  settlement  road  that  led,  as  he  supposed,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  patriot  camp. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  it  led  into  another  road  whjch  ran 
directly  to  the  Singleton  place,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew 
he  came  upon  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  house. 

“Hanged  if  this  isn’t  a  pretty  go!  ”  he  exclaimed,  vexed  with 
himself  as  ne  looked  around  and  recognized  several  familiar 
objects.  “I  am  no  nearer  headquarters  than  when  I  left 
Seagraves’.” 

While  looking  on  the  work  of  the  vandals  he  imagined  he 
saw  a  dark  object  creeping  through  the  bushes.  The  light 
from  the  burning  embers  revealed  it  indistinctly. 

Something  told  him  that  danger  lurked  near — some  inde¬ 
scribable  feeling — and  though  he  knew  no  such  thing  as  fear 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  get  away,  lest  he  should  fall  into 
an  ambuscade. 

He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  down  the  main  road, 
which  ran  directly  by  the  place. 

The  result  proved  that  he  had  not  moved  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  his  horse  had  made  but  two  or  three  bounds  when 
from  behind  every  bush  the  tufted  head  of  an  Indian  rose  up. 

Terrific  yells,  followed  by  a  dozen  rifle  shots,  broke  upon 
the  still  night  air,  and  the  horse  rolled  in  the  dust  with  his 
rider. 

But,  strange  to  say,  Running  Rob  was  untouched,  and  when 
a  dozen  tawny  warriors  sprang  forward  to  secure  his  scalp 
he  arose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  knife  and  stabbed  two  of  them 
to  the  heart  ere  they  were  aware  that  he  was  really  alive. 

They  never  dreamed  that  he  would  resist  so  many,  even 
if  he  were  unhurt. 

But  they  little  knew  the  terrible  energy  of  the  man. 

As  they  crowded  too  close  around  him  he  sprang  upwards, 
passing  clear  over  their  heads  and  landing  in  the  rear. 

Before  they  could  turn  to  confront  him  he  stabbed  two 
more  in  the  back  and  then  fled. 

With  howls  of  rage  they  darted  after  him,  hoping  to  run 
him  down  and  get  his  scalp. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  he  laughed  derisively.  “Come  on,  ye  red 
devils,  and  show  what  ye  kin  do!  ” 

The  moon  was  rising,  and  a  clean  race  could  be  had  down 
the  road.  He  kept  near  enough  to  them  to  stimulate  their 
desire  to  get  his  hair,  and  soon  their  best  runners  forged 
ahead  of  the  others,  until  only  three  remained  in  the  race. 

These  he  allowed  to  gain  on  him  until  they  were  near  enough 
to  throw  their  tomahawks  at  him. 

Then  suddenly  wheeling,  he  brought  them  to  bay  with  a 
discharge  from  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  and  two  of  them  bit 
the  dust. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  third  one.  “Me  take  paleface  scalp 
now!  ”  thinking  him  at  his  mercy  after  having  discharged  his 
firearms. 

“You  will,  eh?”  replied  Rob,  catching  the  uplifted  arm  of 
the  savage  and  wrenching  the  scalping  knife  from  his  hand, 
thus  having  him  at  his  mercy. 

“Ugh!  No  take  scalp!”  grunted  the  savage,  turning  to 
run  away. 

But  Rob  bounded  after  him,  caught  him  by  the  tuft  of  hair, 
and  cut  It  off  close  to  his  scalp  without  hurting  him. 

“That’s  your  hair,  redskin — not  mine,”  he  laughingly  re¬ 
marked  as  he  brushed  it  across  his  face. 

The  savage  ran  his  hand  over  his  shorn  scalp  in  such  a 
ludicrous  manner  as  to  cause  the  scout  to  roar  with  merri¬ 
ment. 


Just  then  the  yells  of  those  who  lagged  behind  were  heard. 

They  had  followed  more  leisurely,  and  now  were  in  sight. 

“Come,”  said  Running  Rob,  seizing  the  savage  by  the  left 
ear,  “let’s  give  ’em  a  little  race  for  it!”  and  pulling  vigor¬ 
ously  on  the  ear,  the  Indian  was  forced  to  run  with  him. 

“Brace  up,  old  fellow,  and  show  us  what  you  can  do!”  and 
Rob  quickened  his  pace  to  such  a  degree  that  the  savage  had 
to  do  his  very  best  to  keep  up  and  save  his  ear  from  being 
pulled  off. 

Two  miles  were  passed  at  a  speed  that  taxed  .the  savage’s 
endurance  to  the  utmost,  but  still  Rob  kept  it  up  and  the  race 
continued. 

Finally  the  Indian  flagged,  flatly  refusing  to  run. 

“Getting  tired,  eh?”  asked  Rob.  “Well,  you  commenced 
this  thing,  and  you  shall  see  the  end  of  it.  I’ll  help  you — 
now  go  it!”  and  getting  behind,  he  placed  his  hands  on  his 
sTToulders  and  shoved  him  along. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  the  India.  “What  for  paleface  run  poor 
Indian?” 

“What  for  poor  Indian  run  the  paleface  just  after  killing 
his  horse,  eh?”  the  scout  asked. 

“Take  scalp,”  was  the  sententious  reply. 

“Oh,  you  did,  eh?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  didn’t 
get  it  How’s  your  scalp,  eh?” 

“Hair  all  gone — kill  Indian  now?” 

“No,  I  am  going  to  run  you  to  death.  You  must  run  up 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  redskin.” 

“Ugh;  paleface  much  he'hp  talk.” 

“You  will  find  that  I  am  much  heap  run,  too!  Go  along 
with  you!”  and  shoving  him  along,  Rob  forced  him  to  run 
until  he  finally  fell  exhausted  to  the  ground. 

“Oh,  that’s  the  dodge,  Is  it?”  exclaimed  Rob,  looking  down 
at  the  prostrate  redskin.  “Well,  it  is  a  good  one,  but  it 
won’t  work.  I’ll  show  you  how  we  manage  chaps  like  you," 
and  stooping  over  him  he  unfastened  his  wampum  belt  and 
fastened  it  around  his  ankles  securely. 

With  this  he  proceeded  to  drag  the  savage  over  the  smooth 
road. 

“Ugh!  Pale — face — stop — Indian  walk!  ”  grunted  the  sav¬ 
age,  trying  to  keep  in  a  sitting  posture  as  Rob  flew  along  the 
road  with  him. 

“But  I  don’t  want  you  to  walk,”  said  Rob.  “I  want  you 
to  run.  No  walking  for  me.” 

“Indian — run — heap — ugh — fast!”  grunted  the  savage  as  he 
bounced  over  several  rough  places  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour. 

“Oh,  you  had  better  rest  an  hour  or  two.” 

“Halt  there!”  came  a  stern  command,  and  looking  up,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  British  picket. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  darted  into  the  bushes,  leaving 
the  half-dead  Indian  to  the  Briton’s  tender  mercy. 

“What  in  thunder  does  this  mean?”  cried  the  picket,  glaring 
down  at  the  prostrate  Indian,  who  scarcely  had  life  enough 
to  groan.  “Who  are  you?  Get  up  and — why,  bless  my  soul 
if  it  Isn’t  an  Indian!” 

Calling  the  corporal  of  the  guard,  the  sentinel  told  the  story 
of  his  stopping  a  white  man  in  an  old,  faded  rebel  uniform, 
running  at  full  speed,  dragging  a  live  Indian  after  him. 

They  untied  the  Indian’s  feet  and  gave  him  a  drink  of 
rum,  which  revived  him  sufficiently  for  him  to  tell  his  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LETTER - THE  WORK  OF  DEMONS 

On  leaving  the  Indian  Running  Rob  darted  into  the  bushes 
and  sped  away  southward,  hoping  to  pass  below  the  extreme 
end  of  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army. 

“I  must  get  away  before  the  other  redskins  come  up,”  he 
muttered,  “or  they’ll  give  me  some  trouble.” 
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Threading  his  way  through  the  bushes,  Rob  pushed  south¬ 
ward,  nnd  in  a  couple  of  hours  was  turning  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  and  speeding  toward  the  camp  of  the  American  army, 
which  he  reached  just  before  daylight,  and  made  his  report 
to  General  Wayne.  He  then  sought  rest  at  a  farmhouse,  where 
he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  until  he  woke  up  himself. 

He  slept  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  waking  up 
very  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  patriot  army  was  miles 
away  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

On  rising  he  found  a  good  dinner,  or  rather  breakfast, 
awaiting  him,  which  he  partook  of,  and  then  started  off  on 
foot,  to  the  surprise  of  the  old  farmer. 

Night  overtook  him  before  he  caught  tip  with  his  command, 
and  just  before  he  reached  the  camp  he  passed  an  object  that 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  turned  back  to  examine  it. 

At  first  sight  it  looked  very  much  like  a  stump,  but  on 

« 

second  glance  the  head  of  a  human  being  was  seen. 

Approaching  nearer,  he  found  it  to  be  an  Indian  squatting 
on  the  ground,  with  his  blanket  thrown  completely  over  him. 

“Hello,  redskin!”  said  Rob,  pulling  the  blanket  off  him. 
“What  in  thunderation  are  you  moping  about,  eh?  Has  your 
gal  gone  back  on  you?” 

"Ugh!  ”  grunted  the  savage;  “Grey  Wolf  big  Indian  no  more 
— scalplock  gone!"  and  the  sadness  in  his  tone  touched  the 
scout  in  a  tender  spot. 

“Who  got  your  scalp?” 

“  Paleface.” 

“Did  you  try  to  take  his  scalp?” 

“Waugh!  ” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,  then.  Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  let 
the  palefaces  alone?” 

“Paleface  heap  big  talk.” 

“That  may  be,  but  I  manage  to  keep  my  hair  on  my  head,” 
replied  Rob,  and  just  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  might 
be  the  one  that  he  dragged  by  the  heels  that  morning. 

He  had  laid  his  hand  on  top  of  his  head  and  felt  where 
the  tuft  of  hair  had  been  cut  off  close  to  the  scalp. 

“See  here,  Grey  Wolf,  did  the  paleface  drag  you  by  the 
heels  after  taking  your  scalp?” 

“  Waugh  !*  grunted  Grey  Wolf. 

“And  your  folks  went  back  on  you  because  your  scalp-lock 
was  gone?” 

Grey  Wolf  grunted  again. 

“Well,  it  will  grow  out  again,  and  then  you  will  be  an¬ 
other  brave.  I  didn’t  mean  to  degrade  you,  but  if  you  go 
into  the  hair-raising  business  you  must  expect  to  take  the 
chances,  you  know.” 

That  was  all  very  well,  but  it  did  not  give  the  disgraced 
Indian  another  lock  of  hair,  and  he  again  drew  his  blanket 
about  him,  covered  his  head,  and  gave  himself  up  to  con¬ 
templating  the  terrible  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him. 

Running  Rob  turned  away  and  left  him  to  his  reflections. 

In  another  half  hour  he  joined  the  rear  guard  of  the  pa¬ 
triot  army  and  pushed  on  to  General  Wayne’s  headquarters. 

The  advance  of  the  American  forces  had  struck  the  British 
rear,  and  a  serious  fight  had  ensued.  The  result  caused  great 
excitement  throughout  the  army. 

Every  soldier  was  eager  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  country, 
and  the  officers  could  scarcely  restrain  them. 

A  great  battle  was  impeding,  and  the  two  armies  being  about 
equal  in  numbers,  the  issue  was  doubtful. 

Many  feared  that  the  superior  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
enemy  would  give  it  the  advantage. 

But  the  fearless  Washington  desired  to  give  battle,  and  to 
that  end  called  a  council  of  war.  To  his  surprise  and  regret, 
only  three  of  his  generals  agreed  with  him  in  his  views— 
Generals  Wayne,  Greene  and  Lafayette. 


The  others  opposed  the  proposition  to  attack  and  bring  on 
a  general  engagement. 

The  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  definite  con¬ 
clusion,  and  the  pursuit  continued. 

As  General  Wayne  was  returning  to  his  quarters  after  the 
council  broke  up  he  was  met  by  his  scout. 

“Rob,”  he  said,  “there  is  a  messenger  at  my  headquarters 
waiting  to  see  you.” 

“Waiting  to  see  me!”  exclaimed  Rob  in  surprise.  “Who  can 
it  be?.” 

“He  said  that  he  had  been  sent  by  a  lady,”  and  the  general 
looked  slyly  at  the  scout  as  he  spoke. 

Rob  was  really  puzzled,  and  made  no  immediate  reply. 

“Ah,  Rob  Ransom,”  said  the  general,  “who  is  it  that  tries 
to  draw  you  away  from  your  duties  at  this  critical  moment?” 

“I  don’t  know,  general.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
a  mother  and  two  daughters  from  a  party  of  drunken  Brit¬ 
ishers  last  night.  It  may  be  that  this  messenger  is  from 
one  of  them.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  general’s  headquarters, 
and  there  found  the  messenger. 

He  was  a  youth  of  some  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  patriot  farmer  who  lived  near  the  Seagraves,  the  people 
with  whom  Mrs.  Singleton  and  her  daughter  had  found  refuge 
after  the  destruction  of  their  home. 

"There  he  is,”  said  General  Wayne*  pointing  to  the  mes¬ 
senger. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  me?”  Rob  asked,  going  up  to  the 
j^outh. 

“Yes,  if  you  are  Running  Rob,  the  scout,”  replied  the  youth. 

“I’m  the  man,”  said  Rob. 

The  youth  handed  him  a  letter,  which  he  quickly  opened 
and  examined. 

It  ran: 

"Kind  Friend:  To  whom  shall  we  go  for  help  in  this  hour 
of  peril?  Mother  wants  me  to  appeal  to  General  Washington, 
but  I  know  that  he  has  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the  whole 
British  army  to  look  after,  and  cannot,  therefore,  turn  aside 
to  attend  to  us.  But  my  heart  turns  to  you,  the  bravest, 
swiftest  soldier  of  America,  as  the  one  who  can  come  and 
save  us  the  second  time  if  you  will.  A  band  of  Tories,  dis¬ 
guised  as  Indians  (and  there  may  be  some  Indians  among 
them)  are  burning  houses,  killing  men  and  carrying  away 
women  in  the  neighborhood;  and  to-night  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  intend  to  pay  us  a  visit.  Oh, 
heaven  send  you  to  our  assistance.  In  distress, 

“EFFIE  SINGLETON." 

“When  did  you  leave  Seagraves?"  Rob  asked,  turning  to 
the  youth. 

“About  an  hour  before  sunset." 

"What  is  the  matter?”  the  general  asked. 

Rob  handed  him  the  letter,  and  the  brave  hero  read  it. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  as  he  glanced  over  the 
sheet. 

“Take  as  many  men  as  you  will  need,”  he  said,  “and  go 
down  there.  If  you  catch  a  white  man  in  Indian  guise,  shoot 
him  as  you  would  a  wolf.” 

Rob  quickly  gathered  about  a  score  of  old  Indian  fighters, 
procured  horses,  and  set  out  for  Seagraves’  place,  some  ten 
miles  away. 

They  rode  hard,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  were 
in  sight  of  the  burning  dwelling  of  the  patriot  farmer. 

The  villains  had  attacked  and  fired  the  place. 

“Men,"  said  Rob,  turning  to  his  comrades,  “we  must  swear 
not  to  let  a  man  of  ’em  escape.” 

“We  swear  it!  ”  responded  the  men  in  chorus. 
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“Then  follow  me  and  we’ll  catch  ’em!” 

A  brisk  ride  brought  them  into  the  vicinity  of  the  burning 
dwelling,  where  they  dismounted  and  concealed  their  horses 
in  the  bushes,  with  two  of  their  number  to  guard  them. 

Creeping  as  near  as  they  could  without  being  seen,  they 
found  Mrs.  Singleton  and  her  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Seagraves 
and  her  daughters,  all  huddled  together,  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  painted  savages,  who  were  singing  and  dancing,  while  others 
were  dividing  the  plunder  of  the  house  between  them. 

The  women  seemed  to  be  almost  paralyzed  with  terror. 

“They  are  all  there  in  that  crowd,”  whispered  the  scout 
to  his  comrades.  “Let’s  gently  surround  them  and  see  that 
no  man  escapes.” 

Running  Rob  ran  forward  and  the  others  followed. 

Not  one  of  the  savages  saw  them  until  they  were  completely 
surrounded. 

Each  man  seized  a  savage  and  blew  out  his  brains  with  a 
pistol  ere  the  latter  could  resist,  thus  reducing  nearly  half 
their  number  in  a  single  moment. 

Then,  with  howls  of  rage  and  dismay,  the  savages  sought 
to  cut  their  way  through  the  patriots,  but  in  vain. 

Down  they  went  before  the  terrible  sabers  of  the  scouts, 
until  a  dozen — all  that  were  left — called  for  quarter. 

“Seize  ’em!  Tie  ’em  fast!”  cried  Rob,  and  running  into 
their  midst,  he  seized  one  who  appeared  to  be  a  leader  among 
them. 

They  were  soon  bound  hand  and  foot. 

Effie  Singleton  sprang  forward  and  threw  her  arms  about 
Running  Rob’s  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“Twice  you  have  saved  us,”  she  cried,  “and  I  owe  you  ray 
life,  best,  bravest  and  truest  of  friends!  ” 

Rob  looked  into  her  face,  all  aglow  with  joy,  and  kissed 
her  lips. 

She  was  gloriously  beautiful,  and  her  arms  were  around  1 
his  neck. 

The  others  crowded  around  him  and  called  down  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  heaven  on  his  head. 

“My  poor  husband  is  killed,”  sobbed  Mrs.  Seagraves,  “and 
my  home  is  destroyed;  but,  thank  God,  my-  two  daughters  are 
saved  from  a  fate  worse  than  death  itself.” 

“Had  I  seen  the  messenger  sooner  I  might  have  saved  your 
husband  and  home,”  said  Rob,  sadly.  “But  I  did  the  best  I 
could.” 

“Why,  here’s  a  white  man  in  Indian  war  paint!”  exclaimed 
one  of  the  scouts,  dragging  a  painted  warrior  close  to  the 
light  where  all  could  get  a  look  at  him. 

Sure  enough,  his  hair  gave  him  away. 

“Hang  him  to  that  limb  up  there!  ”  commanded  Rob,  sternly 
pointing  to  a  limb  overhead. 

The  patriots  seized  the  wretch  and  prepared  to  run  him  up. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HOUR  OF  VENGEANCE.. 

“Here  is  another  white  man,  Mr.  Ransom!”  called  Effie 
just  then. 

“Hang  him  up,”  cried  Rob,  “and  look  for  more  of  the  same 
sort.  Such  creatures  shall  never  live  long  in  this  land,  if  I 
can  get  hold  of  them.” 

“Mercy,  mercy!”  cried  the  wretch,  as  they  seized  him  and 
dragged  him  forward.  “I  will  join  your  army - ” 

“Run  him  up!  ” 

“Ladies,  beg  for  me— my  poor - ” 

The  tightening  of  the  halter  cut  short  his  sentence,  and  he, 
too,  dangled  in  the  air  alongside  of  his  comrade. 


“Why,  there  isn’t  but  one  Indian  among  ’em!  ”  cried  one 
of  the  scouts,  who  had  been  examining  the  prisoners. 

“Bring  out  the  real  Indian,”  said  Rob,  and  the  genuine  sav¬ 
age  was  brought  before  him. 

“See  here,  redskin,”  he  said,  looking  the  savage  in  the 
eye,  “you  are  a  mean,  cowardly  skunk  to  make  war  on  women 
and  children.” 

Then  Rob  made  arrangements  to  hang  them  all. 

Such  a  howling  for  mercy  as  went  up  from  those  painted 
wretches  was  never  before  heard. 

They  cried,  prayed,  begged,  crawling  on  their  knees,  but 
all  in  vain. 

Up  they  went,  and  the  horrible  spectacle  of  nine  men  hang¬ 
ing  from  one  tree  was  then  and  there  witnessed. 

The  six  women  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands  and  could 
not  look  upon  the  scene. 

“It  is  all  over,  ladies,”  said  Running  Rob,  approaching  Mrs. 
Seagraves,  who  was  weeping  over  the  loss  of  her  husband 
and  home,  “and  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  avenge  your 
wrongs.  ” 

“Alas,  vengeance  can  do  me  no  good,”  sobbed  the  widow. 
“It  cannot  restore  the  dead.” 

“Would  that  it  could,  for  I  would  then  try  to  catch  and 
hang  a  few  more  of  them.” 

“You  are  an  awful  man,  Mr.  Ransom,”  said  Effie  Singleton. 
“War  is  an  awful  thing,  Miss  Singleton,”  said  Rob,  “and 
I  am  one  who  means  war  to  the  death  with  such  wretches  as 
those.” 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  Indian?” 

“I  am  going  to  hurt  him  worse  than  death  would  hurt  you. 
I  am  going  to  degrade  him  so  utterly  in  his  own  eyes  and 
the  eyes  of  his  people  that  they  will  forever  shun  and  despise 
him.” 

“Why,  how  can  you  do  that?” 

“I  am  going  to  scalp  him.” 

A  slight  scream  and  a  shudder  escaped  from  every  woman 
present. 

“Now  look  here,  redskin,”  said  Rob,  returning  to  the  In¬ 
dian,  who  had  stood  by,  a  silent  spectator  of  the  hanging, 
“you  have  got  to  fight  for  your  scalp.  If  you  can  take  mine 
you  can  have  it  and  go  free.  But  if  I  can  take  yours  I  shall 
do  it.” 

“Ugh!  Me  fight!  ”  said  the  savage,  who  had  more  real  cour¬ 
age  than  any  of  his  recent  companions. 

“Give  him  his  knife,”  said  Rob.  .  . 

The  scalping  knife  was  handed,  and  the  savage’s  eyes  glit¬ 
tered  with  the  light  of  battle  as  he  once  more  held  his  favorite 
weapon  in  his  hand. 

“Defend  yourself  and  look  out  for  your  hair!”  said  Rob, 
making  passes  at  him. 

The  Indian  uttered  a  warwhoop  that  sounded  far  and  wide 
through  the  forest  and  sprang  at  the  brave  scout. 

The  women  looked  on  in  terrified  amazement,  for  there  in 
the  light  of  the  burning  home  of  the  Seagraves  the  scout  was 
fighting  a  strange  duel  in  their  behalf. 

But,  brave  as  he  was,  the  Indian  was  no  match  for  the 
scout.  His  every  thrust  was  parried,  and  in  return  he  caught 
the  open  palm  of  the  paleface  on  his  copper-colored  cheek. 

Suddenly  the  scout  seized  him  by  the  scalplock  and  jerked 
him  forward;  but  in  a  flash  he  was  released. 

•  “There’s  your  scalplock,”  said  Rob,  holding  a  bunch  of 
coarse  hair  toward  him. 

The  astonished  savage  ran  his  hand  over  his  head,  and 
found  that  his  pride  and  glory  was  gone— his  scalplock  was 
shaved  off  close  to  the  scalp! 

“Kill  Indian — cut  throat!”  and  the  degraded  son  of  the 
forest  bared  his  breast  and  neck  to  the  intrepid  scout. 
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“No,  go  your  wny — I  don’t  want  to  hurt  you,”  and  Rob 
pointed  to  the  forest. 

The  savage  slowly  turned  away  and  entered  the  wood,  and 
the  patriots  were  alone. 

The  sobbing  Mrs.  Seagraves  and  her  daughters  touched  the 
hearts  of  Running  Rob  and  his  brave  comrades. 

They  well  knew  the  terrible  loss  they  had  sustained,  and 
therefore  did  not  intrude  upon  their  grief  until  the  time  came 
for  them  to  move. 

Upon  consultation  with  Mrs.  Singleton  it  was  decided  to 
carry  the  ladies  to  Allentown,  where  both  had  friends  and 
relatives  who  would  give  them  shelter  until  the  storm  should 
pass. 

Gathering  up  such  valuables  as  the  villains  had  intended 
to  take  with  them,  the  little  party  placed  the  ladies  on  horse¬ 
back,  finding  horses  enough  in  the  stable  to  carry  them,  and 
set  out  for  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 

Effie  Singleton  rode  by  the  side  of  the  scout,  and  never 
tired  of  talking  with  him. 

“And  this  is  war,”  she  said.  “I  never  wanted  to  be  a  man 
until  tc-day,  and  now  I  am  ready  to  thank  God  that  I  am  a 
woman.” 

“I  am  glad,  also,  that  you  are  a  woman,”  said  Rob,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice. 

“Why  so?”  she  asked. 

“Because  I  think  I  like  you  better  as  you  are,”  was  the 
frank  reply. 

She  blushed  crimson  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  appear  calm, 
but  the  darkness  prevented  her  tell-tale  blushes  from  being 
seen. 

They  soon  reached  the  army,  and  passed  through  the  camp 
to  Allentown,  which  place  they  reached  just  after  sunrise, 
and  were  joyfully  received  by  their  relatives. 

It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Singleton  met  with  her  husband,  who 
was  trying  to  get  back  to  his  home  from  Trenton. 

He  had  not  heard  of  the  destruction  of  his  residence  until 
his  wife  told  him  of  it. 

“Mr.  Ransom  saved  us  from  being  burned  with  it,”  said 
Alice  Singleton,  the  younger  daughter,  pointing  to  Rob  as  she 
spoke. 

“Is  that  so?”  the  husband  and  father  asked,  grasping  the 
scout’s  hand. 

“Yes,  father,”  said  Effie.  “We  owe  our  lives  to  Mr.  Ransom.” 

“You  have  my  eternal  gratitude,  sir,”  said  the  farmer,  tears 
coming  into  his  eyes,  “for  I  can  cheerfully  give  up  everything 
for  them.” 

“Father,  it  is  Running  Rob  who - ” 

“What!  Running  Rob!”  exclaimed  the  farmer,  seizing  him 
with  both  hands.  “Mad  Anthony’s  scout?  Why,  God  bless 
me,  sir,  I  feel  like  I  had  known  you  all  my  life!” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,”  said  Rob,  good-naturedly, 
“for  you  have  enough  to  bear  without  being  encumbered  with 
new  acquaintances.  I  must  leave  you  now  to  return  to - ” 

“Not  until  ycu  have  had  some  breakfast,”  interrupted 
Effie. 

“I  can  reach  camp  in  an  hour,  and - ” 

“Find  the  whole  army  in  motion,"  she  added.  “No,  you 
shall  eat  breakfast  here  with  us.” 

“You  seem  to  have  command  here,  at  any  rate,”  said  Rob, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Yes,”  she  raid,  "and  I  mean  to  be  obeyed,  too,”  and  taking 
his  hat,  she  carried  it  into  another  room  and  hung  it  up. 

Then,  with  a  truly  domestic  spirit,  she  set  about  assisting 
the  hostess  in  preparing  the  breakfast,  which  was  soon  ready 
for  the  hungry  party. 

The  meal  ended,  Running  Rob  prepared  to  return  to  camp.  ! 

“You  will  come  and  see  us  again?”  Effie  Singleton  asked.  I 


“Yes,  whenever  I  can.  But  I  may  not  get  through  the  com¬ 
ing  battle,  you  know.” 

Effie  turned  deathly  pale  at  his  words. 

“You  will  be  spared,”  she  almost  whispered,  scarcely  daring 
to  speak  aloud. 

“I  hope  so.” 

“I  have  two  brothers  in  the  army,  you  know,"  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “I  shall  pray  for  them  and  you.” 

“Then  I  shall  be  spared,  I  know,”  and  Rob  raised  the  trem¬ 
bling  little  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

Without  another  word  he  turned  away  and  was  gone. 

Effie  Singleton’s  face  beamed  with  happiness  as  she  looked 
after  his  tall  form,  murmuring: 

“He  loves  me!  He  loves  me!  He  kissed  my  hand.” 

“When  the  scout  caught  up  with  the  army  they  were  push¬ 
ing  close  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  enemy. 

General  Wayne  heard  his  report  with  satisfaction. 

“But  what  did  you  do  with  those  renegade  whites?”  he 
asked. 

“Hung  ’em!”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“Served  them  right!  Hang  all  such  whenever  and  where- 
ever  you  find  them!” 

“Those  are  my  articles  of  war,  general,”  said  Rob  with 
a  grin. 

The  retreat  and  pursuit  now  became  exciting  as  the  van 
of  one  army  now  pressed  close  to  the  rear  of  the  other,-  and 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place. 

Scouting  was  no  longer  necessary,  now  that  the  two  armies 
were  so  close  together,  and  Rob  was  therefore  allowed  to 
have  a  band  of  skirmishers  with  him,  in  order  to  annoy  and 
harass  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible. 

With  these,  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  hung  upon  the  flank 
of  the  British  army  with  such  dogged  pertinacity  that  fre¬ 
quent  parties  were  sent  to  crush  him. 

But  he  was  in  the  crushing  business  himself,  and  took  a 
hand  in  it. 

The  first  encounter  he  had  was  with  a  detachment  of  Brit¬ 
ish  cavalry,  which  charged  upon  him  as  if  they  expected  to 
see  him  run  at  sight  of  them. 

But,  though  he  was  known  as  Running  Rob,  he  did  not  do 
that  sort  of  running. 

On  the  contrary,  he  received  the  charge  like  a  stone  wall, 
and  the  redcoats  were  hurled  back  with  terrible  slaughter. 

“Down  with  the  rebels!  ”  they  yelled  as  they  charged. 

“Down  with  the  redcoats!  ”  cried  Rob,  and  down  they  went — 
the  half  of  them  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  others  were  glad 
to  get  away  from  the  terrible  band  of  rebels. 

Two  of  his  men  had  'fallen,  and  Rob  and  the  others  buried 
them  on,  the  spot  with  military  honors. 

That  night  Rob  was  sent  with  his  scouts  on  a  tour  of  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy. 

They  went  off  in  glorious  spirits,  knowing  that  Running 
Rob  would  stir  up  some  fun  before  they  returned,  and  they 
were  not  doomed  to  disappointment. 

There  being  nothing  in  front  to  oppose  them,  the  redcoats 
swept  across  the  country  like  an  irresistible  avalanche,  carry¬ 
ing  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  appearance  of  a  small  but  determined  band  of  patriots 
in  their  front  caused  the  British  officers  to  laugh,  and  not  a 
few  desired  to  go  forward  with  a  squadron  and  capture  them. 

But  Running  Rob  was  not  the  man  to  stop  long  enough 
in  one  place  to  be  gobbled  up  by  an  overwhelming  force  of 
the  enemy. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  they  came  upon  a  little  settle¬ 
ment  of  something  like  a  dozen  houses,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  all  staunch  patriots.  It  was  a  sort  of  cross-roads 
postoffice  place,  where  there  was  a  country  tavern. 

“Halt!”  said  Rob,  on  seeing  nearly  a  score  of  horses  in 
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front  of  the  tavern.  “There  are  some  redcoats  here  to-night, 
or  I  am  greatly  mistaken.  Wait  here  until  I  come  back,” 
and  slipping  out  of  his  saddle,  he  crept  forward  to  the  tavern 
and  peeped  into  the  window. 

To  his  surprise,  there  were  two  British  officers  and  about 
twenty  soldiers  in  there,  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink,  which  they  had  been  drinking  at  the  bar. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  sat  an  old  negro  man,  who  kept 
up  a  continual  assault  on  a  dilapidated  old  fiddle,  while  in 
the  center  of  the  room  were  the  landlord’s  three  daughters 
and  two  servants,  dancing  with  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

The  poor  girls’  faces  were  like  those  of  dead  persons,  in¬ 
stead  of  gay  revellers. 

They  had  been  dragged  into  the  barroom  and  made  to  dance 
with  them  under  threats  of  worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  half-drunken  wretches. 

“By  all  the  gods  of  war!  ”  hissed  Running  Rob  as  he  gazed 
at  the  sight,  “I  don’t  know  but  what  these  red-coated  devils 
ought  to  be  hung  as  high  as  Haman.  But  if  I  don’t  add 
interest  to  that  dance  I’m  not  Rob  Ransom!  ” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  SCOUTS  PANCE 

Rob  crept  away  from  the  window  and  rejoined  his  men,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  situation. 

“Dismount,  all  of  you,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  “and  ten 
of  you  stay  here  to  take  care  of  the  horses.” 

The  division  was  soon  made,  and  about  thirty  quietly  fol¬ 
lowed  him  down  to  the  tavern. 

Placing  two  at  each  window  and  five  at  the  door,  Rob  and 
his  men  quietly  entered  the  room  as  spectators,  unnoticed  by 
the  reveller's,  all  of  whom  were  either  drinking  or  dancing. 

“Hello,  by  jove!  ”  cried  one  of  the  redcoats,  after  the  lapse 
of  one  or  two  minutes,  “here’s  a  rebel  come  to  the  dance!  ” 

The  dancing  instantly  ceased,  and  everybody  stopped  to 
look  at  the  newcomer. 

To  the  intense  surprise  of  the  British  officers,  the  room  was 
nearly  full  of  rebels. 

“Don’t  stop,  gentlemen — go  on  with  the  dance,”  said  Rob 
in  a  careless  tone.  “Don’t  let  us  disturb  your  festivities.” 

“By  jove,  but  who— who  are  you,  anyway?”  demanded  the 
British  captain,  drawing  his  sword. 

“I  am  Running  Rob  of  the  American  army,”  was  the  bold 
reply,  “and  if  you  don’t  hand  over  that  sword  you  are  a 
dead  rascal!  ”  and  the  Briton  was  immediately  covered  by  half 
a  dozen  pistols. 

He  hesitated  as  to  his  course. 

“I  have  men  enough  to  put  you  through.  Will  you  sur¬ 
render  or  fight?” 

Bang!  went  a  pistol,  and  a  dead  Briton  rolled  on  the  floor, 
having  attempted  to  escape  through  a  window. 

“It’s  no  use!”  cried  Rob  in  a  loud  voice.  “You  may  try 
if  you  like.  I  would  just  as  soon  blow  you  all  to  kingdom 
come  as  to  take  you  prisoners.” 

“I  will  surrender!”  said  the  officer,  giving  up  his  sword. 

“Whoop — glory  hallelujah!”  cried  the  landlord,  embracing 
his  family  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy. 

"God  bless  you,  man!”  cried  the  jolly  boniface.  “Just  help 
yourself.  Here’s  sweetness  for  all  the  patriots  in  the.  Jerseys. 
Hurrah  for  Washington!  Down  with  King  George!  ” 

The  scouts  made  tlje  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  every  redcoat  was  secured. 

The  dead  Britisher  was  carried  outdoors,  and  the  Jolly  land¬ 


lord  placed  his  best  liquor  at  the  disposal  of  the  patriots,  who 
drank  freely  of  the  warming  beverage. 

The  landlord’s  daughters,  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  buxom 
lasses,  gave  each  and  every  one  in  the  scout’s  band  a  hug  and 
a  kiss.  y>' 

“Now  let’s  have  a  dance  as  will  be  a  danoe!”  cried  Rob, 
seizing  the  tallest  of  the  three  daughters  by  the  waist  and 
leading  her  out  into  the  center  of  the  room.  “But  hold  on 
— give  me  a  glass  of  spiced  rum,  landlord,”  and  taking  the 
glass  to  the  trembling  old  fiddler,  said:  “How  are  you,  old 
man?  Are  you  a  patriot  or  a  kingsman?” 

“Afore  God,  massa,  I’se  a  bad  rebel  all  over!”  replied  the 
old  negro. 

“You  are  a  pretty  good  fiddler,  so  take  this  poison  and  give 
us  some  more  music.” 

Instantly  the  five  buxom  lasses  joined  in  and  danced  with 
the  bronzed  patriots.  A  Continental  uniform  was  all  the  in¬ 
troduction  needed,  and  the  joyous  ardor  with  which  they 
danced  attested  their  patriotism. 

Oh,  how  the  fair  beauties  and  brave  men  enjoyed  that  un¬ 
alloyed  hour  of  pleasure!  The  redcoats  looked  on  with  scowls 
and  frowns,  and  one  of  them  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  make  a 
disparaging  remark  about  one  of  the  girls,  and  was  promptly 
knocked  down  by  a  patriot. 

“Now  let’s  have  a  stag  dance,”  said  Rob,  as  he  led  his 
partner,  pretty  Sarah  Campbell,  to  a  seat  near  the  bar. 

“A  stag  dance!”  she  exclaimed.  “What’s  that?” 

“A  dance  by  men  alone!  ” 

“Oh,”  and  she  laughed  heartily,  “there  isn’t  any  fun  in 
that!  ” 

“Wait  and  see,”  said  Rob,  leaving  her,  and  he  went  over 
to  where  the  prisoners  were  held  under  guard,  and  said: 

“Here,  captain,  come  out  here.  You  made  these  poor  girls 
dance  for  you  just  now;  now  come  out  and  dance  for  them.” 

“I  decline  your  polite  invitation,  sir,”  said  the  indignant 
Briton,  bowing  stiffly. 

But  Rob  insisted,  and  the  British  officer  turned  pale  as 
death. 

Here  was  a  humiliation  his  proud  spirit  revolted  at.  But 
the  threat  of  one  hundred  lashes  on  his  bare  back  would  be 
still  more  humiliating,  and  he  looked  appealingly  to  the  old 
negro  fiddler,  who  struck  up  a  regular  breakdown. 

The  officer  began  to  dance,  and  the  patriots  jeered  him. 
The/ women  screamed  with  laughter,  and  at  last  Rob  joined 
in  and  danced  with  him,  throwing  his  nimble  foot  clear  over 
the  Briton’s  head,  now  and  then  gently  lifting  him  under  his 
coat-tail  with  the  other. 

The  officer  wanted  to  stop,  but  Rob  reminded  him  of  the 
whip  if  he  did,  and  nearly  a  whole  hour  was  spent  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  grotesque  scene. 

“Now  stop,”  said  Rob,  “and  let  the  other  officer  of  King 
George  come  in.” 

The  other  officer  could  do  no  better  than  the  preceding  one, 
but  he  danced  for  those  whom  he  had  so  brutally  treated  but 
an  hour  or  two  before. 

Suddenly  the  clear  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle  were  heard,  and 
the  dancing  ceased. 

“To  your  horses,  men!”  cried  Running  Rob;  “and  if  a 
prisoner  pulls  back  or  tries  to  escape  shoot  him  down.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BATTLE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

Unknown  to  the  patriots  a  private  British  soldier  was  in 
the  yard  of  the  country  tavern  when  the  capture  of  his  com¬ 
rades  inside  the  house  took  place. 
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Ho  led  a  fleet  horse  out  of  the  number  that  were  about  the 
place,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off  gently  until  out  oi 
hearing,  when  he  put  spurs  to  him  and  dashed  away  like  the 
wind. 

Only  three  four  miles  away  were  encamped  the  regiment 
to  which  he  and  his  comrades  belonged. 

To  carry  the  news  to  them,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  rescu¬ 
ing  them  was  the  motive  that  urged  him  forward,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  minutes  he  was  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the 
capture  to  his  commanding  officer. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  piloting  the  regiment  back  to  the 
tavern,  to  surprise  and  capture  the  patriots. 

But  with  that  idiotic  obstinacy  with  which  many  British 
officers  cling  to  military  regulations,  the  officer  in  command 
gave  his  orders  through  his  bugler,  which,  of  course,  warned 
the  patriots  of  their  presence. 

Thus  it  was  that  Running  Rob  and  his  scouts  were  warned 
of  the  approach  of  danger. 

“To  horse — to  horse!”  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  each 
patriot  who  had  been  dancing  with  the  girls  gave  his  pretty 
partner  a  kiss,  and  darted  for  the  door. 

By  the  most  adroit  management  Rob  succeeded  in  getting 
away  with  his  prisoners,  and  early  the  next  morning  delivered 
them  to  General  Wayne,  who  was  surprised  at  the  daring  suc¬ 
cesses  of  his  favorite  scout. 

The  scouts  rested  that  day,  and  the  two  armies  moved  on  in 
their  march  toward  the  sea. 

The  whole  British  army  passed  by  Campbell’s  tavern  the 
next  day,  without  halting,  and  along  toward  night  the  patriot 
army  came  up. 

Then  there  was  general  rejoicing  among  the  simple  people 
of  the  hamlet.  The  people  at  the  tavern  sounded  the  praises 
of  Running  Rob  and  his  daring  deeds  so  loudly  that  nearly 
every  soldier  in  the  army  heard  of  his  making  the  British 
captain  dance  a  breakdown. 

They  laughed  long  and  heartily  over  the  story,  and  dubbed 
him  “Mad  Anthony’s  Rollicking  Scout,”  but  which  name  he 
was  ever  afterward  known  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey. 

Having  slept  nearly  all  day,  the  scout  and  his  men  were 
again  in  the  saddle,  on  their  way  to  join  the  host  that  was 
pressing  on  after  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  two  armies  were  getting  closer  together  every  day,  and 
as  they  neared  the  plains  of  Monmouth  both  sides  began  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  struggle. 

The  commander-in-chief  called  a  council  of  war,  and  again, 
to  his  astonishment,  found  the  majority  of  his  generals  against 
risking  a  pitched  battle  with  such  a  well-equipped  and  disci¬ 
plined  army  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s. 

He  broke  up  the  council,  and  resolved  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  •  . 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  British  commander 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  intention  of  Washington,  for 
he  lay  still  and  awaited  the  attack  of  his  wily  foe. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  clear  on  that  beantiful  Sabbath 
morning,  and  oppressively  hot. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  seemed  to  be  stirring  as  General  Charles 
Lee  advanced  with  his  division  and  opened  the  battle. 

By  some  misunderstanding  of  orders  by  several  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  under  Lee,  the  patriots  became  mixed  in  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion,  which  the  keen-eyed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of. 

Under  a  galling  Are  the  patriots  were  forced  back,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  retreat  became  a  rout. 

Running  Rob,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  In  the  fight,  had  gone 
forward  with  Lee,  and  was  under  the  heavy  fire  for  some 
time. 

When  the  retreat  began  he  exclaimed: 

“My  God!  all  is  lost,  unless  Washington  or  Wayne  comes 


up!”  and  just  at  that  moment  a  cannon  shot  carried  away  his 
horse’s  head. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  turned  and  ran  with  all  his  speed 
toward  the  rear,  passing  hundreds  of  fugitives  as  he  ran. 

Away  back  in  the  rear,  hurrying  forward  as  fast  as  his  men 
could  go,  was  the  commander-in-chief,  on  whose  shoulders 
were  resting  the  destinies  of  a  continent. 

His  face  was  ablaze  with  the  light  of  battle,  as  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  musketry  was  borne  to  him  on  the  air  of  that  still 
Sabbath  morning. 

Suddenly  a  single  individual  was  seen  bounding  toward  the 
head  of  the  column  with  the  speed  of  the  deer. 

It  was  Running  Rob,  whom  the  commander-in-chief  recog¬ 
nized  at  once. 

“Your  excellency!”  he  exclaimed,  without  waiting  to  give  the 
customary  salute,  “General  Lee’s  troops  are  retreating  in  dis¬ 
order!” 

With  an  angry  exclamation,  Washington  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  dashed  forward  like  a  whirlwind,  leaving  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  his  wake. 

General  Wayne  hurried  forward  with  his  command,  and 
had  no  time  to  question  his  scout  about  the  retreat  of  Lee. 

Washington  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  flying  patriots  and 
cried  out: 

“Why  do  you  flee?  Turn  back  and  drive  the  enemy  before 
you;  they  have  been  running  from  you  for  a  week!”  and  by 
commands  and  threats  he  succeeded  in  rallying  and  reforming 
hundreds  of  fugitives  and  inducing  them  to  make  a  stand 
under  him  till  the  main  army  came  up. 

The  brave  fellows  rallied  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the 
ranks  of  the  advancing  enemy. 

Just  then  Washington  met  Lee  and  angrily  demanded  the 
cause  of  the  retreat. 

The  arrogant  Englishman,  stung  by  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief,  made  an  angry  reply,  and  the  two  men  sepa¬ 
rated. 

Generals  Wayne  and  Lafayette  soon  came  up,  and  the  battle 
raged  hot  and  fierce  all  through  that  long  summer  day. 

Darkness  alone  closed  the  terrible  struggle,  and  both  armies 
lay  on  their  arms  that  night  ready  to  spring  at  each  other’s 
throats  the  next  morning. 

But  when  daylight  came  the  British  camp  -was  deserted. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  appalled  by  the  terrible  ferocity  of  the 
patriots  in  the  battle,  slipped  away  at  midnight,  and  morn¬ 
ing  found  him  well  on  his  way  toward  Sandy  Hook,  where  the 
British  fleet  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TWO  MAIDENS. 

Washington  did  not  pursue  the  British  army  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Monmouth,  but  rested  on  the  battlefield  to  bury  his  dead, 
and  to  prepare  for  future  operations. 

The  slaughter  had  been  heavy  on  both  sides. 

Among  the  wounded  in  the  patriot  army  was  young  Single- 
ton,  and  attending  him  wa6  his  sister  Effie,  whom  the  scout 
had  rescued  from  the  British  and  the  Indians. 

She  was  the  first  to  rush  forward  to  help  nurse  the  wound¬ 
ed,  not  knowing  that  her  own  brother  was  among  the  num¬ 
ber. 

Rob  met  her  as  he  was  going  through  the  hospital  in  search 
of  a  friend  whom  he  had  a  letter  for. 

“Why,  Effie,"  he  exclaimed,  on  meeting  her.  “how  came 
you  here?” 
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•My  brother  is  wounded  and  I  came  to  nurse  him!”  she  re¬ 
plied. 

I  am  sorry  he  is  hurt.  Where  is  he?*’ 

She  led  him  to  the  side  of  a  tall,  handsome  young  patriot, 
who  w  as  suffering  from  a  severe  flesh  wound. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  the  young  man  said,  “for  my  sister 
has  talked  of  nothing  or  anybody  but  you  since  she  came.  You 
did  us  all  a  great  service,  for  which  I  thank  you.” 

Effie  blushed  to  her  ears  and  Rob  looked  confused. 

“I  am  sure  I  feel  happy  at  the  idea  of  being  remembered 
by  Miss  Singleton,”  said  Rob,  falteringly,  “and  hope  your 
wound  is  not  at  all  dangerous.” 

“Oh,  I  shall  be  up  again  in  a  week  or  two,”  said  young  Sin¬ 
gleton,  as  the  scout,  turned  away,  after  excusing  himself. 

But  he  had  not  gone  twenty  paces  ere  he  met  another  woman 
— a  young  lady,  rather — who  ran  forward  and  caught  both 
his  hands  in  hers. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  alive  and  unhurt!” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  be  alive  and  unhurt,  Miss  Campbell. 
“Miss  Campbell!”  she  exclaimed.  “Call  me  Sarah,  and  I 
promise  not  to  be  offended.” 

“Ah,  nothing  would  please  me  better,  Sarah.  But  what  in 
t£e  world  brings  you  here  to  this  scene  of  suffering?” 

“I  came  to  help  nurse  the  men  who  fought  for  us,”  was  the 
patriotic  reply,  as  the  tall,  rustic  maiden  turned  and  walked 
with  him  through  the  wards  of  the  field  hospital. 

Efhe  Singleton  saw  the  meeting  and  heard  the  conversation 
between  the  scout  and  Sarah  Campbell,  and  wondered  who  she 
was. 

When  Rob  came  back  that  way  Sarah  was  still  with  him, 
leaning  familiarly  on  his  arm,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  where 
Effie  was  attending  to  her  brother,  he  introduced  them. 

They  both  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  cold,  formal  j 
bows,  but  not  a  word  did  they  utter,  though  they  devoured 
each  other  with  their  eyes. 

“I  will  leave  you  two  together,”  he  said,  “and  return  to  head¬ 
quarters.  I  will  call  again,  Miss  Singleton,”  and  pressing 
Sarah’s  hand  he  turned  and  walked  away,  leaving  the  two 
young  women  gazing  after  him. 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  sight,  Sarah  Campbell  walked 
away  without  so  much  as  looking  at  Singleton  or  his  sister. 
“She  is  a  strange  creature,”  said  young  Singleton  to  Effie. 
“Yes,  I  don’t  like  her,”  was  the  quiet  remark  of  Effie,  as  she 
looked  in  another  direction. 

“She  doesn’t  seem  to  like  you,  either,”  said  the  brother. 
“No.  She  is  repulsive  to  me.  I  wonder  where  she  came 
from?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I’ll  ask  Ransom  when  I  see  him  again.’ 
“Don’t,  please,  or  he’ll  think  that  I  prompted  the  question.” 
“There  will  be  no  harm  in  that,  I  am  sure;  I  would  like 
to  know  more  about  her.” 

That  evening  Running  Rob  paid  a  visit  to  the  brother  a  id 
sister,  to  whom  he  told  the  story  of  the  angry  meeting  between 
Lee  and  Washington  on  the  morning  of  the  battle. 

“I  have  to  leave  here  to-morrow,”  he  said,  “to  go  on  a  scout 
up  on  the  Hudson.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,”  replied  young  Singleton/ ‘for  I 
shall  miss  you  very  much.  Tell  me,,  who  was  the  young  lady 
you  introduced  this  morning  to  sister  and  myself?” 

“That  was  Miss  Sarah  Campbell  ,the  daughter  of  the  land-, 
lord  at  the  country  tavern,  where  the  commander-in-chief  had 

his  headquarters  two  days  ago.” 

“Oh,  I  remember  the  place!”  said  young  Singleton.  “There 

were  several  ladies  there.” 

“Yes,  but  Sarah  JKems  to  be  singularly  independent  and 

strong-minded.” 

“Indeed  she  does;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  lurking  devil  in 


her  that  makes  me  like  her  for  all  she  treated  us  so  coolly  this 
morning.” 

“Brother!”  said  Effie,  reproachfully. 

Rob  laughed,  and  turning  to  Effie,  said: 

“And  she  wanted  to  know  all  about  you,  and  I  told  her.” 

“I  have  made  no  inquiries  about  her,”  said  Effie,  coldly,  “for 
I  don’t  wish  to  know  anything  about  her.” 

“You  are  both  of  opposite  natures,  I  see,”  said  Rob,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  shall  not  try  to  bring  you  together  again.” 

“I  hope  you  will  not.” 

The  scout  shook  hands  with  the  brother  and  sister,  and  then 
went  to  bid  Sarah  good-by. 

She  was  astonished  to  hear  of  his  going  so  soon,  but  tried 
to  appear  calm. 

“When  will  you  return?”  she  asked. 

“In  a  week  or  so,  I  suppose,  though  everything  is  uncer¬ 
tain.” 

“How  many  men  will  you  take  with  you?” 

“Only  a  few — just  enough  to  act  safely  on  the  defensive,” 
was  the  reply.  “But  good-by,  Sarah — be  a  good  girl,  and 
take  care  of  yourself  till  I  come  back,”  and  shaking  hands 
with  her,  he  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  General  Wayne’s 
quarters  to  prepare  for  the  trip  on  the  Hudson  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.” 

That  night  a  young  man  in  a  well-fitting  continental  uni¬ 
form,  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  applied  at  General  Waayne’s 
headquarters  for  employment  as  a  scout. 

“We  have  scouts  enough  already,”  said  Mad  Anthony,  “but 
you  may  join  Running  Rob’s  scouts  if  he  will  receive  you. 
Here,  Rob!”  called  the  general,  as  the  scout  came  in  at 
that  moment.  “This  young  man  wants  to  join  your  scouts.  He 
seems  to  have  good  stuff  in  him,  and  if  you  can  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  him  along  with  you  to-morrow.” 

Running  Rob  questioned  the  young  man,  who  gave  his  name 
as  Bartly,  and  finally  said  he  could  go  with  them. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  scout  and  ten  men  set  out  to 
scout  on  the  Hudson  above  New  York  city,  to  get  information 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  vicinity. 

Young  Bartly  was  among  the  number,  and  Rob  sought  to 
question  him  about  his  experience  as  a  scout;  but  after  nearly 
an  hour’s  conversation  he  found  that  he  knew  no  more  about 
him  than  when  they  started. 

Several  times  during  the  day  did  he  catch  him  glancing  fur¬ 
tively  at  him  as  they  rode  along,  and  he  began  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  the  step  he  had  taken  in  allowing  him  to  join 
the  party. 

Just  before  night  came  on  young  Bartly  espied  a  party  of 
men  trying  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  bushes  on  the  further 
side  of  a  field,  and  called  Rob’s  attention  to  them  without  ex¬ 
citing  the  notice  of  the  others. 

Rob  glanced  over  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  became 
convinced  that  they  were  Tories. 

Waiting  till  he  came  abreast  of  a  low  place  in  the  fence  that 
enclosed  the  field,  he  whispered  to  his  men: 

“There  are  Tories  in  that  wood  over  there— -leap  this  fence, 
and  follow  me.” 

Wheeling  his  horse,  he  cleared  the  fence  at  a  bound. 

Bartly  was  the  second  one  and  the  others  came  bounding  af¬ 
ter  in  a  headlong  charge  across  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHASING  THE  SKINNERS. 

The  chase  across  the  field  was  a  headlong  dash,  young 
Bartly  keeping  close  behind  the  scout  until  within  about 
thirty  yards  of  the  thicket,  when  he  made  a  spurt  and  reached 
the  goal  first,  only  to  find  his  enemy  gone. 
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“Good  for  you,  Bartly,”  said  Rob  “but  where  are  they? 
I  don’t  see  them  anywhere.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  replied  Bartly.  "But  we  did  see  them  from 
the  wood  back  there." 

“Yes,  and  on  seeing  us  coming  they  pushed  off  through  the 
woods — a  sure  sign  that  they  are  up  to  some  mischief.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,”  added  one  of  the  party.  “Ah,  there 
they  go!  ”  and  pointing  to  a  thinly  wooded  part  of  the  forest 
where  several  men  were  seen  hurrying  away,  dodging  behind 
trees  and  clumps  of  bushes,  the  man  dashed  off  in  pursuit, 
followed  by  Rob,  Bartly  and  the  others. 

On  finding  themselves  discovered,  the  men  scattered  in  dif¬ 
ferent  dilutions,  so  as  to  mislead  pursuit. 

“Every  man  follow  me!”  cried  Running  Rob.  “And  shoot 
’em  down  if  they  don’t  stop.” 

The  pursuers  followed  orders  strictly,  and  in  another  minute 
the  men  found  themselves  followed  individually  instead  of 
collectively,  and  seeing  escape  Impossible,  they  turned  to  fight, 
each  man  taking  a  tree  as  a  shield  and  preparing  to  fire  on 
his  assailant. 

Young  Bartly  dashed  forward  in  pursuit  of  a  stalwart  man, 
and  was  within  thirty  paces  of  him  when  he  dodged  behind 
a  tree  and  drew  his  pistol. 

“Surrender!”  cried  Bartly. 

Bang!  went  the  pistol  from  beside  the  tree,  and  Bartly’s 
horse  reared,  pawed  the  air  wildly,  and  then  dropped  dead  in 

his  tracks,  the  bullet  having  penetrated  his  right  eye. 

6 

In  a  moment  young  Bartly  was  on  his  feet,  pistol  in  hand. 

The  man  sprang  from  behind  the  tree  and  rushed  at  him 
with  upraised  knife. 

“Halt!”  cried  Bartly,  leveling  his  pistol  at  the  man’s  head. 

The  man  recoiled  in  dismay  from  before  the  black  muzzle 
of  the  pistol. 

“Do  you  surrender?”  Bartly  asked. 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  kept  moving  backward  to  a 
large  tree,  whose  protection  he  was  evidently  seeking. 

“Move  another  step  and  I  fire!  ” 

Crack!  went  another  pistol  to  the  right,  and  Bartly’s  hat 
fell  off  his  head  with  two  bullet-holes  in  it. 

Craak!  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  from  before  his  face 
Bartly  saw  the  man  he  had  fired  at  reeling  backward  like  a 
drunken  man,  clutching  at  the  air,  falling  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  he  was  trying  to  reach. 

Bartly  had  fired  the  moment  he  found  that  another  had 
shot  at  him. 

But  the  moment  his  pistol  was  empty  the  second  man  sprang 
at  him,  knife  in  hand. 

“Not  yet!”  cried  Bartly,  drawing  another  pistol  and  aiming 
at  him. 

The  man  recoiled. 

“Drop  that  knife!  ” 

The  knife  fell  to  the  ground. 

“Now  march!”  said  Bartly. 

“March  where?”  , 

"Down  there  where  my  comrades  are.” 

The  man  turned  and  marched  down  through  the  thinly- 
wooded  forest,  to  where  Running  Rob’s  comrades  were  collect¬ 
ing  six  prisoners  whom  they  had  captured. 

’They  had  surrendered  on  being  overtaken,  making  little  or 
no  resistance. 

“Good,  Bartly,”  said  Rob.  “Where  Is  the  other  one?” 

“I  had  to  shoot  one  of  them,"  replied  Bartly. 

“He  had  a  shot  at  you,  too,  did  he  not?”  Rob  asked,  looking 
up  at  the  two  bullet-holes  in  Bartly’s  hat 

“Well,  no.  It  was  this  one  who  fired  that  shot.”  . 

“Why  didn’t  you  give  him  one?” 

“Ah,  I  was  after  the  other  one  at  the  time.  This  one 
thought  best  to  surrender.” 


“Well,  who  are  you  fellows,  anyhow?”  the  scout  asked,  turn¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  prisoners. 

"We  are  men  goii fg  to  Philadelphia  in  search - ” 

"See  here,  my  man,”  interrupted  Rob,  “I  am.  an  old  soldier, 
and  know  just  how  to  deal  with  such  chaps  as  you  are.  Now, 
if  I  catch  you  lying  to  me  I  will  hang  you  as  high  as  the  rope 
will  reach.” 

The  prisoners  paled,  but  the  man  whom  the  scout  addressed 
protested  that  they  were  not  soldiers  but  peaceable  men. 

“I  know  you  are  not  soldiers,  but  still  I  think  you  are  not 
what  you  try  to  make  us  believe.” 

One  of  the  scouts  walked  off  up  the  hill  to  look  at  the 
dead  man  whom  Bartly  had  shot. 

The  moment  that  he  had  taken  a  good  look  at  his  face, 
distorted  as  it  was,  he  knew  it. 

He  beckoned  to  Running  Rob,  and  the  party,  prisoners  and 
all,  moved  up  to  where  he  was. 

“What  is  it?”  Rob  asked,  on  reaching  his  side. 

“Look  at  that  face,”  pointing  to  the  dead  man,  “and  see  if 
you  know  it.” 

Running  Rob  gazed  long  at  the  upturned  face  of  the  dead 
man  and  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  think  I  know  him.  Who  is  he?” 

“Well,  I  thought  maybe  you  knew  him.  His  name  was 
Rumsey,  and  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  the  skinners  in 
Westchester.  I  knew  him  well.” 

Running  Rob  turned  a  searching  eye  on  the  prisoners. 

"You  lie,  every  one  of  you!”  cried  the  scout,  “for  he  ana 
I  were  schoolmates  together,  so  you  see  I  know  what  I  am 
saying.  You  are  pigs  of  the  same  stripe.” 

“No,  no,  we  are  not.” 

“Search  the  prisoners — hold  up  your  hands!”  cried  Bob, 
and  the  seven  prisoners  held  up  their  hands  while  Bartly  and 
another  went  through  their  pockets  in  search  of  evidence. 

They  could  find  nothing  on  them  till  Bartly  thought  to 
investigate  the  seams  of  the  collar  of  one’s  coat. 

“There’s  nothing  there,”  said  the  man  quickly,  trying  to 
move  away. 

“Just  let  me  ascertain  that  fact  for  myself,  please,”  said 
Bartly,  coolly  pullihg  the  man’s  coat  off  his  back. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  garment  in  Bartly’s  hands  than  the 
owner  of  it  took  to  his  heels  and  dashed  down  the  hill  toward 
the  thick  wood  beyond. 

The  movement  was  so  sudden  that  the  man  had  a  good  start 
ere  the  scouts  recovered  from  their  surprise. 

Three  of  them  started  in  pursuit  at  once. 

“Just  see  me  bring  him  back!  ”  cried  Running  Rob,  bounding 
off  like  a  deer  and  passing  his  comrades  at  a  whirlwind  pace. 

The  man  ran  with  all  his  might,  and  was  a  swift  runner, 
but,  to  his  surprise,  Running  Rob  .  soon  laid  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder  with: 

“It's  no  Use —  better  turn  back  and  go  with  me.” 

The  man  wheeled  and  clutched  at  his  throat. 

He  was  a  strong,  compactly-built  man,  and  was  fighting  for 
life  and  liberty. 

“Off!  Back,  you  villain!”  cried  Rob,  trying  to  release  him¬ 
self  from  the  grasp  of  the  desperate  man. 

But*  the  next  moment  he  regained  control  of  himself  and 
hurled  the  man  from  him  with  tremendous  force. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WARNING 

The  terrible  force  with  which  Running  Rob  hurled  the  man 
from  him  came  near  killing  his  victim. 
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For  several  minutes  he  lay  quiet  and  still  as  death. 

But  Rob  knew  that  he  was  only  stunned,  and  therefore  he  ! 
quietly  waited  for  him  to  come  to,  which  he  did  after  awhile. 

“Come  now;  get  up  and  come  along  with  me,”  he  said,  as  1 
the  man  became  able  to  stand  up,  “or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.  What  did  you  run  off  without  your  coat  for?'’ 

“I  wanted  to  get  away,”  he  replied. 

That  was  quite  evident,  and  Rob  chuckled  at  the  frankness 
of  the  man. 

On  being  brought  back  to  the  party  it  was  ascertained  that 
in  the.  coliar  of  his  coat  was  a  note  containing  the  names 
of  certain  wealthy  residents  of  New  Jersey,  whom  the  bearer 
and  his  comrades  were  instructed  to  plunder  and  burn  out. 

“Just  write  on  the  back  of  that  note  that  the  whole  party  < 
was  captured  and  hung  by  Running  Rob  and  his  comrades,” 
said  Rob  with  a  determined  air  and  manner,  “and  put  it  in 
this  fellow’s  pocket.  We’ll  show  the  skinners  how  we  do 
things,  and - ” 

“Mercy,  mercy!”  groaned  the  six  men,  dropping  on  their 
knees  and  clasping  their  hands  imploringly;  “don’t  hang  us, 
but  take  us  to - ” 

“I’ll  not  take  you  anywhere,”  interrupted  Rob  firmly.  “You 
devils  who  go  about  the  country  plundering  private  families 
and  burning  their  homes  must  learn  a  lesson  that  you  will 
remember.  Get  the  halters  off  our  horses,  Ben.” 

“Are  you  really  going  to  hang  them,  sir?”  young  Bartly 
asked,  turning  to  Rob  with  a  seriousness  that  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention. 

“Of  course  I  am.  They  deserve  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.” 

“Now  see  here,”  said  Bartly,  taking  Running  Rob  aside. 
“This  is  going  a  little  too  far,  is  it  not?” 

“Why,  no — ain’t  they  skinners?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“Well,  oughtn’t  every  skinner  to  be  hanged  to  the  nearest 
tree?” 

“Perhaps  so.  But  we  have  no  proof  that  these  men  have 
ever  killed  anybody,  or  even  burned  a  house.  Don’t  you  think 
we  had  better  turn  them  over  as  prisoners  and  leave  it  to 
a  court  martial  to  bang  or  turn  them  loose,  just  as  they  think 
proper?” 

Running  Rob  scratched  his  head  a  moment  and  gazed  at 
young  Bartly,  as  if  puzzled  what  to  do. 

“Hang  me  if  you  don’t  just  talk  like  a  lawyer,”  he  said, 
“and  maybe  you  are  right  after  all.  But  the  best  way  to 
manage  a  skinner  is  either  to  shoot  or  hang  him.” 

“But  we  should  not  condemn  and  hang  a  man  without  a 
hearing,”  said  Bartly,  “so  let’s  send  ’em  back  to  the  army 
at  Monmouth  with  the  note  that  I  found  on  the  fellow  just 
now.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  as  you  say,  but  I’d  rather  hang  ’em.  They 
ought  to  be  hanged  on  principle.  You  see,  I  know  those  skin¬ 
ners  and  cowboys.” 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  tie  them  together  and  let  two 
of  the  scouts  conduct  them  back  to  the  army,  while  the  others, 
under  Running  Rob,  pushed  on  toward  the  Hudson. 

But  they  did  not  have  to  go  far  before  night  overtook  them, 
and  they  sought  for  shelter  at  the  house  of  an  old  Tory. 

They  knew  not  that  he  was  a  kingsman  when  they  applied 
for  shelter  for  the  night,  and  were  astonished  when  a  hired 
girl  on  the  place,  who  had  a  lover  in  the  patriot  army,  told 
Bartly  that  her  master  was  a  rabid  Tory. 

“Then  why  did  he  not  tell  us  to  go  away?”  Bartly  asked. 

“Because  he  is  afraid,  or  else  he  is  going  to  have  you  all 
captured  before  morning,  like  he  did  a  patriot  spy  last  week.” 

“Did  he  do  that?”  / 

“Yes,  and  they  carried  him  away  a  prisoner.” 

“Who  did?” 


“Oh,  there  are  lots  of  Tories  skulking  in  the  woods  about 
here  whom  he  calls  to  help  him,  and  they  are  bad  men,  too.” 

“You  are  a  jewel  of  a  girl,”  said  Bartly.  “How  came  you 
to  tell  me  all  this?”  ’ 

The  girl  blushed  scarlet  and  simpered: 

“I  have  a  sweetheart  in  the  patriot  army.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Jane  Baldwin,  sir.” 

“Well,  Jane,  I  will  keep  your  secret  and  give  you  one  in 
return.  It  is  this:  If  ever  your  lover  ceases  to  live,  and  you 
want  a  live  young  man  for  a  husband,  just  call  on  me,  and 
I  am  yours.” 

“Law,  sir!  How  you  do  talk!  ”  and  Jane  blushed  more  than 
ever. 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Jane.  You  are  a  brave,  true¬ 
hearted  girl  and  as  gritty  as  you  are  true.” 

Jane  turned  and  fled  as  she  saw  Running  Rob  approaching 
them. 

“Eh,  Bartly?  Making  love!”  exclaimed  Rob  as  he  gazed 
after  the  pretty  maid. 

“Yes.  I  told  her  whenever  she  wanted  a  real  live  man  for 
a  husband  to  call  on  me.” 

“Well,  you  are  certainly  a  bold  lover,  I  must  say,”  said 
Rob. 

“See  here,  Rob;  do  you  know  who  this  old  chap  is  we  are 
stopping  with?” 

“No.” 

“He  is  the  worst  old  Tory  in  all  of  New  Jersey.” 

“Thunder!  ” 

“Yes;  that  girl  is  a  regular  little  rebel  of  a  patriot.  Her 
sweetheart  is  with  Washington.  She  says  that  a  patriot  spy 
stopped  here  last  week,  and  the  old  rascal  called  in  some 
Tory  skulkers  from  the  woods,  arrested  him,  and  sent  him 
off  to  New  York.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  have  a  talk  with  the  old  rascal  if  that 
is  the  case.  I  say,  Bartly,  let’s  see  what  he  will  do,  and  then 
smash  him  up.” 

“Good;  do  as  you  like.” 

The  eight  scouts  then  arranged  to  act  as  though  they  had 
never  suspected  anything,  but  kept  prepared  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  Three  were  to  slip  away  to  the  stable  after  darkness 
set  in  and  guard  the  horses,  while  the  other  five  would  remain 
in  the  house  to  watch  events  there. 

To  facilitate  his  design  of  capturing  them,  the  old  Tory, 
under  the  plea  of  lack  of  room,  had  them  all  placed  in  one 
apartment,  where  beds  on  the  floor  had  been  spread  for 
them. 

They  took  it  by  turns  in  standing  guard,  and  it  was  long 
past  midnight  when  a  noise  of  many  feet  stepping  softly  up 
the  stairs  was  heard  by  the  solitary  watcher. 

He  quickly  woke  up  the  others,  and  ere  the  enemy  reached 
the  door  they  were  ready  for  them. 

They  ranged  themselves  behind  the  door  so  that  when  it 
was  opened  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  outside. 

By  the  light  of  three  large  windows  every  object  in  the 
room  was  rendered  visible,  as  it  was  a  clear,  starlight  night. 

By  the  aid  of  a  key  the  old  Tory  opened  the  door,  and  ten 
men  crept  inside  in  their  bare  feet— two  to  one. 

Bang!  went  five  pistols,  and  five  of  the  intruders  fell  to 
the  floor. 

“Stand,  or  you  are  dead  men!”  cried  Rob,  and  the  other 
five  stood  paralyzed — unable  to  move  hand  or  foot  so  stunned 
were  they  at  the  sudden  change  in  the  situation. 

A  sound  of  retreating  footsteps  was  heard,  and  Running 
Rob  bounded  down  the  stairs  in  pursuit. 

It  was  the  old  Tory  trying  to  escape. 

He  suspected  a  trap  to  catch  him,  and  instantly  resolved 
on  flight. 
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Down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  he  flow,  with  Running 
Rob  in  pursuit. 

In  front  of  the  house  was  a  horse  with  a  saddle  and  bridle 
in  readiness. 

The  Tory  sprang  on  his  back  and  dashed  down  the  road. 

“Now  for  it!”  exclaimed  Rob,  who  was  bootless,  hatless 
and  coatless — in  splendid  condition  for  a  race — and  away  he 
went,  making  such  strides  as  astonished  even  himself. 

Steadily  he  gained  on  the  horse. 

The  terrified  old  Tory  looked  back  and  saw  a  tall  form, 
barefooted,  coatless  and  bareheaded,  pursuing  him,  and  on 
foot. 

“He’s  crazy  if  he  thinks  he  can  catch  me  that  way!”  he 
thought.  .  * 

But  a  minute  or  two  later  he  saw  that  the  barefooted  pur¬ 
suer  was  gaining  on  him,  and  he  struck  the  horse  with  his 
hands  and  heels,  for  he  had  no  spurs. 

Faster  and  faster  Rob  ran,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
almost  alongside  the  horse. 

Suddenly  he  clutched  the  bridle  reins,  and  wheeled  the  horse 
around  squarely  across  the  road. 

“We’ll  fight  it  out  right  here!”  cried  the  old  Tory,  leaping 
to  the  ground  and  clinching  with  the  scout. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Rob  struck  the  old  man’s  feet  from  under 
him,  and  down  he  went. 

Placing  a  foot  on  his  breast,  he  cried  out: 

“Surrender  or  die,  old  man!” 

“I  surrender!”  gasped  the  old  Tory. 

“Sensible.  Now  get  up  and  go  back  with  me.” 

The  Tory  arose  to  his  feet  and  limped  away  with  his  captor. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  AMBUSCADE. 

On  returning  to  the  house  Running  Rob  found  the  five  pris¬ 
oners  tied  together  in  one  of  the  rooms,  two  of  the  scouts 
standing  guard  over  them. 

The  family  of  the  old.  Tory  were  in  the  greatest  distress 
lest  the  old  man  should  be  captured,  and  when  Rob  entered 
leading  him  by  the  collar  the  wife  and  daughters  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  their  knees  begging  for  mercy. 

“Madam,”  said  Rob  to  the  old  Tory’s  wife,  “your  husband 
is  a  precious  scoundrel  who  deserves  to  die  the  death  of  a 
dog!  ” 

“Mercy,  mercy!”  she  cried.  “He  loved  his  king  and  had 
as  much  right  to  fight  for  him  as  you  have  to  fight  against 
him.”  * 

"So  he  has,  but  not  to  try  to  murder  me  in  my  sleep.  He 
is  not  a  soldier,  belongs  to  no  army,  and  therefore  cannot 
claim  any  of  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  of  war.” 

“Vou  won’t  murder  my  poor  father,  sir?”  pleaded  the  Tory’s 
oldest  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  some  twenty  summers,  kneel¬ 
ing  at  Running  Rob’s  feet. 

"No;  I  will  simply  hang  him  to  one  of  those  limbs  out 
there  as  a  warning  to  all  such  as  he.” 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  harm  you  further  than  to  send  you 
to  New  York  as  prisoners,”  said  the  old  Tory,  trembling  like 
a  leaf  in  his  shoes. 

“Your  word  is  not  worth  a  penny,  sir,”  replied  Rob.  “I 
suspected  you  and  watched  you.  The  young  patriot  whom 
you  captured  and  sent  to  New  York  last  week  was  not  the 
only  act  for  which  you  can  be  convicted  and  hanged.  Bring 
me  a  halter.” 

I  he  females  of  the  household  threw  themselves  on  the  old 
man  and  filled  the  house  with  their  cries. 


Jane  Baldwin,  the  domestic  who  had  given  the  warning  that 
saved  the  scout  and  his  companions,  now  rushed  forward  and 
threw  herself  at  young  Bartly’s  feet  and  cried: 

“You  will  hear  me,  1  know',  for  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Spare  my  master  for  my  sake,  and  I  know  he  will  never  do 
the  like  again.” 

Bartly  and  the  scouts  looked  down  at  the  lovely  girl,  and 
knew  what  she  meant  when  she  claimed  the  right  to  be 
heard. 

They  looked  at  each  other  a  moment,  and  finally  Rob  Bifid 
to  her: 

“You  ask  too  much,  but  yet  we  cannot  refuse  you.  He  owes 
his  life  to  you,”  and  then  turning  to  the  old  Tory,  he  said: 
“But  you  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  gasped  the  old  rascal,  ready  to  do  or  promise 
anything  to  save  his  neck. 

Rob  then  called  for  pen,  ink  and  paper,  w’rote  the  oath, 
swore  the  Tory,  made  him  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  all  of  whom  attested  his  signature. 

“I  will  send  this  to  General  Washington,”  said  Rob,  tak¬ 
ing  the  bit  of  paper  and  placing  it  in  his  pocket,  “and  the 
j  first  time  you  raise  your  hand  in  aid  of  the  king  or  against 
the  patriots  you  will  be  shot.” 

By  this  time  it  was  daylight. 

“Give  us  a  breakfast  and  then  we  will  leave  you,”  ordered 
the  scout,  and  the  females,  overjoyed  that  they  had  averted 
the  hanging  of  the  prisoners,  at  once  set  about  to  prepare  a 
hearty  breakfast  for  the  patriots. 

They  all  ate  heartily,  and  just  as  the  sun  rose  over  the 
treetops  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away,  driving 
the  five  Tories  before  them  as  prisoners.  . 

J.ust  before  they  left  the  house  young  Bartly  snatched  a 
kiss  from  Jane  Baldwin  and  received  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
his  impudence,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  others. 

On  the  way  they  discussed  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  five  prisoners  they  had  with  them. 

Rob  suggested  that  they  be  hanged  by  the  roadside,  as  a 
warning  for  all  Tories  in  New  Jersey  to  leave  the  state  at 
once  and  forever. 

He  had  no  sympathy  for  the  enemies  of  his  country,  Tories 
particularly. 

But  young  Bartly  combated  theBdea  and  proposed  that  they 
be  whipped,  made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  and  then  released. 

But  this  Rob  flatly  refused  for  a  long  time,  and  would  have 
had  them  on  their  hands  to  feed  during  the  trip  had  they 
not  met  some  furloughed  soldiers  on  their  way  back  to  join 
Washington  at  Monmouth. 

He  turned  them  over  to  the  soldiers,  who  agreed  to  carry 
them  in  as  prisoners,  with  a  letter  from  Rob  to  General  Wayne 
detailing  the  circumstances  of  their  capture. 

Thus  relieved  of  their  burden,  the  scouts  traveled  on  until 
they  reached  a  certain  famous  spring,  where  they  stopped  to 
camp  for  the  night. 

Just  two  hours  after  they  had  built  their  campfire  they 
heard  a  horse  dashing  up  the  road  toward  them,  coming  at 
full  speed. 

Rob  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  called 
out  in  a  stern  voice: 

“Halt!”  and  grasped  the  bridle. 

A  slight  scream  followed,  and  Rob  exclaimed: 

“By  the  Lord,  if  it  isn’t  a  woman!” 

The  others  ran  forward,  and  the  woman,  whose  slight, 
girlish  figure  betrayed  her  youthfulness,  suddenly  exclaimed: 

“Oh.  I  am  so  glad  I  have  found  you!”  and  she  leaped  off 
the  horse,  running  to  the  light,  where  Rob  recognited  the 
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features  of  Jane  Qaldwin,  the  domestic  who  had  warned  them 
/  the  night  before. 

“Miss  Jane!"  cried  Bartly,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  “What 
does  this  mean?’’ 

“Oh,  it  means  that  you  are  all  to  be  killed  to-night,”  she 
replied,  “and  I  have  fled  to  save  my  life.” 

“Tell  us  about  it,  please,”  said  Rob,  in  a  calm,  collected 
manner,  which  greatly  encouraged  the  young  girl. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  all  were  out  of  sight,”  she  said,  “the 
master  turned  on  me  and  accused  me  of  betraying  him.  I 
denied  it,  of  course,  for  I  knew  that  he  would  kill  me  if  I 
did  not.  But  he  would  not  believe  me,  for  he  said  that  he 
could  see  that  some  kind  of  an  understanding  existed  be¬ 
tween  us  in  what  I  said  when  I  asked  you  to  spare  his  life. 
He  swore  he  would  burn  me  for  a  traitor,  locked  me  up  in 
a  room,  and  then  vowed  he  would  gather  enough  of  his  friends 
to  pursue,  overtake  and  kill  you  while  you  slept  in  camp,  get 
that  paper  you  had  made  him  sign  and  destroy  it.  While  he 
was  gone  after  his  Tory  friends  I  managed  to  escape  from 
the  house,  get  one  of  the  horses,  ride  after  you,  and  tell  you 
of  your  danger.” 

“Jane,  you  are  a  brave  girl,  and  I  hope  the  man  you  marry 
will  be  worthy  of  you.”  And  as  Running  Rob  uttered  the 
wish  he  grasped  the  trembling  girl  by  the  hand  and  pressed 
it  warmly.  “I  promise  you  that  In  me  you  will  ever  find  a 
brother  who  is  ready  to  die  in  your  defence.” 

“Now,  boys,”  continued  Rob,  “we  are  going  to  have  some 
fun.  We  must  build  a  shelter  of  green  boughs  near  our  fire 
here  and  make  believe  we  ax-e  all  inside  of  it  asleep.  But 
we  will  be  in  yonder  thicket  watching  for  ’em.” 

“That’s  the  game!”  cried  Bartly. 

The  shelter  was  quickly  made,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  and 
then  the  party  retired  to  the  thicket  near  by,  Jane  with  them, 
their  horses  concealed  in  a  ravine  back  of  them. 

They  waited  nearly  four  hours,  when  at  last  they  saw 
several  dark  forms  creep  through  the  bushes  in  the  light  of 
the  smouldering  campfire. 

“Spare  the  old  man,”  whispered  Rob.  “Take  him  alive,  even 
if  you  don’t  catch  any  others.” 

“Why,  there  must  be  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  of  ’em!” 
whispered  another. 

“Yes,  but  we  can  manage  them.” 

Then  the  Tories  surrounded  the  shelter  made  of  brush. 

In  an  instant  they  discovered  that  the  tent  was  empty,  and 
as  they  turned  to  gaze  into  each  other’s  faces  Running  Rob 
rose  up  from  the  thicket  beyond  and  cried  sternly: 

“Fire — and  death  to  every  Tory!” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  TERRIBLE  RETRIBUTION. 

The  stern  voice  of  the  scout  when  he  gave  the  command  to 
fire  carried  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  the  villains,  and  the  fire 
that  followed  the  order  laid  seven  of  their  number  low  in 
death. 

Each  scout  being  armed  with  two  holster  pistols,  they  were 
able  to  give  them  a  second  volley  with  equally  fatal  effect, 
whereupon  the  dumfounded  Tories  fled  in  terror,  without  so 
much  as  firing  a  shot  in  return. 

“Kill  ’em!  Cut  ’em  down!”  cried  Rob,  bounding  forward 
in  pursuit,  followed  by  the  others. 

He  made  direct  for  the  old  Tory  who  had  thus  sought  his  : 
life,  and  caught  him  ere  he  passed  beyond  the  light  of  the 
campfire,  while  Bartly  and  the  others  chased  the  flying  Tories 


with  drawn  swords,  but  succeeded  in  catching  only  three  of 
them. 

Fear  had  lent  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  gathered  around  the  campfire 
again,  with  their  four  prisoners,  where  a  dozen  Tories  lay 
dead  or  dying. 

“So  you  have  deserted  the  patriot  army  already,  have  you?” 
Rob  asked  of  the  old  Tory. 

“I  am  not  a  deserter,”  he  replied.  “An  oath  of  allegianoe 
one  is  forced  to  take  is  not  binding.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Rob,  dryly.  “It  seems  that 
you  thought  so  much  of  it  that  you  gathered  a  gang  of  trait¬ 
ors  to  help  you  kill  me  and  get  it  back  again.” 

The  old  Tory  opened  his  eyes  and  glared  at  the  scout. 

“Betrayed!”  he  gasped. 

Just  then  Jane  Baldwin,  the  young  patriot  girl  whom  he 
had  locked  up  in  his  house  that  morning,  stepped  out  of  the 
thicket  into  the  light  and  confronted  him. 

Had  one  from  the  dead  appeared  before  him  he  could  not 
have  been  more  astonished. 

“It  was  me,”  said  Jane,  going  up  to  him  boldly,  “and  you 
may  thank  me  for  it,  if  you  like.  You  threatened  to  kill  me  as 
soon  as  these  soldiers  left  your  house  this  morning.” 

“You  ungrateful  wretch!’  hissed  the  Tory,  almost  choking 
with  i*age. 

“Oh,  yes,  very  ungrateful!”  she  retorted,  spiritedly.  “I 
suppose  I  ought  to  have  sharpened  the  carving-knife  for  you 
to  cut  my  throat  with,  but  really  I  couldn’t  do  it.  I  want  to 
live  awhile  longer  yet.” 

“And  so  you  shall!”  cried  Rob.  “You  are  worth  your  weight 
in  gold!” 

One  of  the  scouts  brought  a  halter  which  he  had  taken  from 
his  horse’s  neck,  and  handed  it  to  the  leader,  who  placed  it 
around  the  trembling  Tory’s  neck. 

He  then  set  about  hunting  for  a  limb  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  his  body,  and  when  he  had  found  it  he  threw 
one  end  of  the  halter  over  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  other  three  prisoners 
had  never  taken  the  oath,  so  it  was  administered,  and  then 
they  were  to  be  kept  until  morning,  at  which  time  they  were 
to  receive  nine-and-thirty  lashes  on  their  bare  backs,  and 
sent  away. 

.  “But  let’s  move  away  from  here  now,”  said  Bartly.  “This 
is  certainly  a  poor  place  to  sleep,”  looking  around  at  the  dead 
Tories  and  the  motionless  body  swinging  from  the  tree. 

They  all  declared  in  favor  of  moving  forward  to  some  other 
spot  where  nothing  unsightly  would  be  presented  to  view. 

Jane  Baldwin  was  accordingly  placed  on  horseback  again, 
and  the  little  party  moved  on  a  few  miles  further,  finally  stop¬ 
ping  at  an  old  well  and  deserted  cabin,  where  they  encamped 
for  the  night,  giving  up  the  cabin  for  the  use  of  Jane. 

A  little  after  daylight  one  of  the  scouts  succeeded  in  shoot¬ 
ing  a  deer,  which  enabled  them  to  have  an  elegant  hreakfast 
of  fresh  venison  steak,  which  Jane  showed  them  how  to  cook 
in  a  way  that  charmed  them. 

“What  will  you  do  now,  Miss  Baldwin?”  Rob  asked,  before 
they  started  on  their  journey.  “You  cannot  go  back  to  your 
mistress  now  that  you  have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  her 
lord  and  master.” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  for  I  have  neither  father  nor  mother  liv¬ 
ing,  and  brothers  I  never  had;  master  owed  me  a  whole  year’s 
wages.’ 

“Then  you  shall  have  it — every  cent,  if  I  have  to  kill  the 
mistress  to  get  it!”  exclaimed  Running  Rob.  “No  girl  shall 
lose  anything  for  befriending  me,  as  you  did,  and  I’ll  see  that 
you  get  every  cent  of  your  money.” 
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“But  I  can’t  go  back  there,”  she  said,  “for  they  would  kill 

___  .  H 

mo. 

“No — you  can’t  go  back  there — that’s  certain.  Have  you  no 
friends  where  you  can  go  and  wait  till  we  are  ready  to  re¬ 
turn?” 

“No,  I  have  no  friends  outside  of  New  York  City.” 

“That’s  bad.” 

“Let  her  stay  with  us,’  boldly  suggested  young  Bartly. 
Rob  looked  at  him  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

“In  that  case  you  would  be  worthless  as  a  scout  or  sol¬ 
dier,”  he  said. 

“How  so?" 

“You’d  be  making  love  all  the  time.” 

“You  forget  she  has  a  sweetheart  in  the  army.” 

“Yes,  and  you’d  do  your  best  to  make  her  forget  him,  too.1* 
‘He  can’t  do  that,  sir,”  said  Jane,  with  a  blushing,  modest 
frankness  that  won  Rob’s  heart.  “No  man  can  ever  make  me 
forget  Ben,  sir." 

“True  as  steel!”  exclaimed  Rob,  “and  clear  grit.  You  can 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  like,  Jane  Baldwin.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  IMPORTANT  CAPTURE. 

P 

The  scouts  were  justly  proud  of  the  addition  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  resolved  to  show  how  well  they  appreciated  the 
brave  girl’s  courage  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

As  the  day  wrore  on,  the  scouts  neared  the  Passaic,  above 
Newark,  and  began  to  look  for  a  place  to  cross  to  the  other 
side. 

But  they  were  compelled  to  go  further  up,  to  where  an  old 
farmer,  a  staunch  patriot,  kept  a  small  boat  for  his  own  use. 

The  old  patriot  was  at  first  suspicious  of  them,  and  would 
not  admit  that  he  had  a  boat. 

“Look  here,”  said  Rob,  “I  am  one  of  General  Wayne’s 
scouts,. and  want  to  get  over  the  river  to-night,  so  bring  out 
your  boat  and  put  us  over.” 

The  old  farmer,  wbo  had  been  imposed  upon  by  two  British¬ 
ers  in  a  similar  manner  the  week  before,  still  doubted  him. 

But  his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  said: 

“If  you  are  really  Continentals  you  can  not  only  get  across 
to-night,  but  catch  some  Britishers  besides.” 

“How?  Tell  me,”  demanded  Rob,  deeply  interested. 

“Three  miles  above  here  is  a  house  where  three  British 
ofliecrs  are  visiting  a  Tory  family,  and  they  are  disguised,  but 
I  know  them,  though  it  is  so  close  to  New  York  that  it  wrould 
be  death  to  me  to  say  or  do  anything.” 

“Well,  I’ll  do  something,’  said  Rob,  “and  if  you  are  sending 
me  on  a  fool’s  errand  I’ll  duck  you  seven  times  in  the  river 
when  I  come  back.” 

“I  am  telling  you  the  truth,”  said  the  patriot,  "though  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  be  friend  or  foe.” 

Hurriedly  ordering  his  men  to  mount,  Running  Rob  dashed 
up  the  river  road  at  a  headlong  pace  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  house. 

It  was  now  night. 

They  dismounted,  and  leaving  two  of  their  number  to  guard 
the  horses  and  take  care  of  the  young  maiden,  they  quietly 
proceeded  to  surround  the  house. 

Through  an  open  window  he  saw  an  elderly  man,  evidently 
the  father  of  the  family,  surrounded  by  four  women — ore  an 
elderly  woman,  and  three  younger  ones,  evidently  her  daugh¬ 
ters— and  three  stalwart  men  in  plain  citizen’s  clothes. 

The  men  were  courting  the  girls,  and  it  was  quite  evident 
that  the  girls  were  willing  to  be  courted— in  fact,  they  seemed 


to  like  it,  for  their  eyes  were  bright,  and  their  faces  beamed 
with  happiness. 

Running  Rob  went  back  to  his  men  and  hurriedly  whispered 
his  instructions. 

“I  will  go  in  alone,”  he  said,  “and  ask  for  accommodations 
for  the  night,  while  you  can  remain  within  sound  and  sight 
for  an  emergency.” 

He  then  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  for  admittance. 

“I  am  a  traveler,  sir,”  said  Rob,  in  respectful  tones.  “My 
horse  fell  dead  on  the  road,  and  I  am  afoot  in  a  strange  part 
of  the  country.  I  seek  entertainment  for  the  night,  for  which 
I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  pay.” 

“Come  in,  sir,  and  let  us  get  a  look  at  you,”  said  the  old 
Tory.  “These  are  times  when  men  have  entertained  devils 
unawares.” 

Rob  stepped  into  the  house  and  confronted  the  host. 

At  sight  of  his  old  faded  Continental  uniform,  the  three  men 
who  were  courting  the  three  daughters,  arose  to  their  feet  and 
surrounded  him. 

“Where  are  you  from,  sir?”  the  host  asked. 

“I  am  from  Connecticut,  sir,  and  am  on  my  way  to  Virginia 
on  important  private  business.” 

The  three  men  exchanged  significant  glances  with  the  host, 
who  nodded  his  head  and  said: 

“Of  course  we  can  give  you  food  and  shelter  for  the  night. 
We  could  not  think  of  turning  you  away.  Be  seated,  sir — 
these  are  my  wife  and  daughters,  sir” 

Rob  bowed  politely,  and  took  a  seat. 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  army,  sir?”  one  of  the  men  asked, 
eyeing  the  intruder  closely. 

Rob  looked  up  at  him  and  remarked: 

“Times  are  too  unsettled  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that. 
If  you  will  be  civil  to  me,  I’ll  be  civil  to  you.  That’s  my 
motto.” 

The  three  men  looked  at  the  host  and  whispered  among 
themselves. 

“You  have  on  a  rebel  uniform,  sir,”  said  the  elder  of  the 
three  men,  sterrly. 

“Yes,  an  old  one  which  has  been  "well  worn.  I  travel  in  it  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  subject  me  to  much  suspicion  where  I  am 
going.” 

“You  are  a  rebel,  sir!” 

“Oh,  no.” 

“Yes,  you  are — and  you  are  my  prisoner!” 

“Oh,  thunder!  Mister,  don’t  you  go  to  making  trouble  here, 
now.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  trouble  at  all,  sir,”  said  the  man,  quietly 
drawing  a  pistol  and  placing  the  muzzle  against  his  head,  “un¬ 
less  you  force  me  to  blow  your  brains  out.” 

“I  won’t  do  that!” 

“Don’t  shoot  him!”  pleaded  the  youngest  of  the  three  girls. 

“Do  you  surrender,  sir?” 

“Who  shall  I  surrender  to?” 

“To  Captain  Lovell,  of  the  British  army.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me  so!  Why,  captain,  how  are  you?  Glad 
to  see  you,  by  Jove!”  and  with  that  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  astonished  Briton. 

“Who  are  you,  sir?”  demanded  the  captain. 

“I  am  Running  Rob,  Mad  Anthony  Wayne’s  scout,”  was  the 
reply. 

“You  are,  eh?  Well,  Mad  Anthony  will  be  quite  mad  now, 
won’t  he?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  he  will,  though  he  is  very  cross  at 
times.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  the  captain  asked. 

“Listening  to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall  from  your  lips.” 
answered  Rob.  “I  suppose  you  will  tell  us  what  yoh  are 
doing  here  in  citizen’s  clothes?” 
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“That’s  my  business,”  was  the  stiff  reply.  “It  is  for  me  to 
ask  questions  and  you  to  answer  them.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  ask  me  as  many  as  you  please.” 

“I  don't  wish  to  ask  you  any.  Can  you ‘get  us  a  rope,  Miss 
Julia?” 

“Yes,’  and  one  of  the  sisters  ran  out  of  the  room  to  get  it. 

She  returned  in  a  few  moments,  bringing  a  rope  long  enough 
to  tie  a  dozen  men. 

“Why,  that’s  enough  to  tie  three  men,’  said  Rob,  laughing. 
“Just  what  I  wanted.” 

“What  you  wanted?” 

“Yes;  it  takes  just  that  much  rope  for  me,”  and  giving  a 
sharp,  shrill  whistle,  the  scout  leaped  aside  and  drew  his  own 
pistol. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  six  men 
rushed  in,  leveling  their  pistols  at  the  three  astounded  men. 

“Sold!”  gasped  the  captain,  turning  pale. 

“Badly  sold,”  said  Rob. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  three  officers  were  bound  so  that  they 
could  have  been  left  alone  without  a  guard  without  any 
danger  of  their  escaping. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PURSUED. 

The  three  prisoners  secure,  Rob  turned  his  attention  to  the 
old  farmer,  who  had  wisely  refrained  from  saying  anything 
during  the  capture  of  his  guests.  / 

“So  you  are  a  king’s  man,  eh?”' Rob  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said  frankly,  “it’s  useless  to  deny  it,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes — worse  than  useless,”  remarked  Rob.  “But  don’t  you 
feel  ashamed  of  yourself  for  plotting  against  your  country?” 

“No  more  than  you  do  for  fighting  against  your  king,”  was 
the  reply. 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  king,  nor  he  with  me.  God 
never  intended  that  I  should  be  born  a  slave  to  another  man. 
Let  King  George  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  I 
do.  He  has  no  right  to  rule  over  me  against  my  consent.” 

‘There  we  differ,”  said  the  Tory,  “and  always  will.  But 
what  will  you  do  with  me?” 

“I  shall  leave  you  here  on  parole  until  General  Washington 
comes,  which  he  will  do  in  a  few  days,  and  leave  the  case  in 
hi3  hands.” 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  stay  right  here,  and  wait  for  his  or¬ 
ders.”  (| 

“You  must  give  us  accommodations  for  the  night,”  said 
Rob. 

“We  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable,  sir,”  said  the 
host,  who  knew  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  scouts. 

Two  rooms  were  offered  them,  but  Rob  said  they  would  set 
a  guard  around  the  house,  and  the  rest  would  sleep  on  the 
floor  of  the  front  room  where  they  were,  to  which  the  host 
made  no  objections. 

But  when  Jane  Baldwin  entered,  escorted  by  young  Bartly, 
the  young  ladies  flew  to  her,  begging  that  she  would  use  her 
influence  to  save  the  prisoners. 

She  explained  her  position  with  the  scouts  in  a  very  few 
words,  at  which  they  sympathized  with  her,  and  one  of  them 
invited  her  to  share  her  room  with  her,  which  she  did. 

The  next  morning  Rob  sefnt  the  prisoners  back  with  two 
more  of  his  men,  which  left  him  only  six  of  his  original  num¬ 
ber;  sending  a  letter  to  General  Wayne,  he  explained  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  capture  of  the  prisoners. 

The  two  young  ladies— Jane  and  the  youngest  daughter  of ; 
the  house,  became  fast  friends  during  the  night,  and  for  the 


sake  of  the  kind  treatment,  Rob  relieved  their  fears  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners. 

“They  are  simply  prisoners  of  war,”  he  said,  smiling,  “so 
you  need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  them.” 

“Then  why  did  you  put  the  disgrace  of  binding  them  like 
slaves  upon  them?”  the  eldest  daughter  asked,  her  eyes  snap¬ 
ping. 

“Will  you  please  explain  to  me  how  that  rope  came  into  the 
room  where  we  were?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  I  brought  it  there  myself,”  she  replied. 

“For  what  purpose?” 

She  looked  down  and  made  no  reply. 

“To  bind  me  with,”  he  added,  “and  If  the  fate  of  war  put 
it  upon  their  limbs  instead  of  mine,  what  right  have  you  or 
they  to  object?” 

She  made  no  reply. 

“But  they  are  officers,”  said  the  youngest  sister. 

“Would  a  commission  in  my  pocket  make  me  any  more  of 
a  man  than  I  am  at  present?”  he  asked. 

That  silenced  them. 

“Now,  my  dear  young  ladies,  unless  you  all  want  to  go  to 
England  to  live,  you  had  better  send  these  British  sweethearts 
of  yours  to  the  right  about,  for  General  Washington  and  the 
Continental  army  are  going  to  drive  ’em  out  of  the  country, 
and  rule  it  themselves.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  said  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  a  thorough  loyalist.  “The  British  army  can  never  be  con¬ 
quered.” 

“Why,  you  have  conquered  the  gallant  captain  yourself,” 
said  Rob,  smiling,  “and  only  the  other  day  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sneaked  away  like  a  whipped  spaniel.  Oh,  they  are  not  so 
hard  to  whip,  after  all,”  and  the  scouts  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  expense  of  the  proud  beauty. 

A  lady’s  saddle  -was  procured  for  Jane  Baldwin,  and  a  pair 
of  holsters,  into  which  the  captain’s  pistols  were  placed. 

“I  am  now  ready  for  war,”  she  said,  as  Running  Rob  lifted 
her  into  the  saddle,  “and  woe  unto  the  foe  that  gets  into  my 
way.” 

“Indeed!  I  shall  have  to  ask  permission  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  to  raise  an  army  of  Amazons.” 

“Hist!”  she  said.  “What’s  that?” 

The  clear  notes  of  a  cavalry  bugle  were  heard  from  below. 

“To  horse — to  horse!”  cried  Running  Rob,  springing  into 
the  saddle,  “and  follow  me!” 

As  they  pressed  forward  they  overtook  the  two  scouts  who 
were  escorting  the  three  captive  officers  back  to  Washington’s 
army. 

"Take  to  the  woods  and  push  across  the  country!”  com¬ 
manded  Rob  to  those  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  “for  we  don’t 
know  if  they  be  friends  or  foes.” 

The  two  scouts  quickly  obeyed,  and  in  another  moment  they 
were  lost  in  the  great  forest  that  stretched  back  from  the 
river  for  many  miles. 

Down  the  road  dashed  the  scouts  till  they  reached  the  fork 
of  the  road,  where  they  halted  and  waited  the  appearance  of 
the  force  they  had  heard. 

Presently  they  appeared — a  squadron  of  redcoat  cavalry. 

They  saw  each  other  about  the  same  time. 

“Charge!”  cried  the  officer  in  command,  putting  spurs  to  his 
gallant  charger  and  dashing  headlong  at  the  little  party  of 
scouts,  with  his  entire  command  at  his  heels. 

“Take  to  the  woods — all  of  you!”  cried  Rob,  and  the  others 
dashed  into  the  woods,  while  Rob  turned  his  horse’s  head  down 
the  road. 

The  entire  squadron  dashed  after  him,  and  Rob  put  his  horse 
to  his  level  best. 

The  race  was  an  even  one  for  nearly  ten  miles,  by  which  time 
j  they  began  to  gain  on  him. 
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Loud  and  long  rang  the  cheers  of  the  redcoats  as  they  saw 
his  horse  weakening,  for  they  fully  expected  to  have  him  a 
prisoner  within  another  mile  or  two. 

But  they  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their  lives,  for  just  as 
they  expected  to  seize  him  he  leaped  from  his  horse  and  shot 
forward  like  a  rocket,  leaving  them  behind. 

“By  jove!”  exclaimed  the  British  leader,  “the  fellow  is  the 
best  runner  I  ever  saw,  but,  of  course,  he  can’t  expect  to  out¬ 
run  our  horses,  tired  as  they  are — charge!  Run  him  down, 
men!” 

They  did  charge— as  furiously  as  their  horses  could  carry 
them,  but  Running  Rob  kept  ahead  of  them  most  provokingly. 

The  jaded  horses  of  the  pursuers  were  now  nearly  played 
out,  and  the  commander  of  the  squadron  was  furious. 

“Run  him  down,  men!  Kill  every  horse  if  necessary,  but 
catch  that  insolent  rebel  at  all  hazards.  Ten  pounds  to  the 
man  who  first  lays  hands  on  him." 

Thus  stimulated,  the  redcoats  exerted  every  energy  they 
could  bring  to  bear  to  overtake  the  flying  footman,  but  in 
vain. 

One  by  one  they  lagged  behind  until  only  three  continued 
the  pursuit— the  captain  and  two  of  his  men,  who  were  mount¬ 
ed  on  powerful  horses. 

Up  and  down  hill  Running  Rob  ran,  feeling  not  the  least 
fatigued  by  the  exercise. 

He  overtook  a  man  on  horseback  traveling  leisurely  along. 

“Why  do  you  run  so?”  the  stranger  asked. 

“I  am  pursued,”  was  the  reply. 

“By  whom?” 

“The  British — there  they  come  now!”  and  Rob  forged  ahead 
at  a  rapid  pace  as  the  redcoats  hove  in  sight  around  a  bend  in 
the  road. 

The  stranger  looked  back  and  saw  the  pursuers  coming,  and 
at  first  seemed  inclined  to  fly  also,  but  in  another  minute  the 
British  captain  was  by  his  side. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  officer,  leveling  a  pistol  at  his  head. 

The  stranger  instantly  checked  his  horse  and  glared  at  the 
officer. 

“Did  you  see  a  man  running  this  way?”  the  captain  asked, 
in  hurried  tones. 

“I  did;  he  is  running  straight  ahead,  sir,”  replied  the  trav- 
eler. 

“Dismount  and  exchange  horses  with  me!”  commanded  the 
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captain. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  but - ” 

“Dismount,  I  say!”  and  the  excited  Briton  raised  his  pistol, 
as  if  to  fire  if  his  order  was  not  promptly  obeyed. 

The  traveler  dismounted,  and  the  officer  sprang  to  the 
ground. 

“Take  my  horse!”  he  cried,  as  he  leaped  into  the  stranger’s 
saddle.  “Forward,  men — charge!”  and  putting  spurs  to  the 
gallant  steed  he  dashed  off  at  such  a  pace  as  to  leave  the  other 
two  far  behind. 

Rob  looked  back  after  running  another  mile  or  two,  and  saw 
and  saw  the  iron  gray  horse  of  the  stranger  he  had  passed 
coming  at  full  speed,  apparently  as  fresh  as  though  just  from 
his  stall. 

“Oh,  you  have  swapped  horses,  have  you,  my  fine  fellow!” 
he  muttered.  “Well,  I’ll  let  you  come  up  and  see  what  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself.” 

On  came  the  British  captain,  now  out  of  sight  of  his  men, 
confident  of  an  easy  capture. 

“Halt,  you  rebel!”  he  cried,  as  he  came  within  pistol  shot 
of  our  hero. 

Rob  darted  behind  a  huge  tree  drew  his  pistol  and  covered 
the  Briton  with  it. 

“I  guess  you’d  better  halt,  yourself,  captain,”  he  said,  as  the 
Briton  dashed  up  within  a  few  paces  of  the  tree. 


Bang — bang!  went  both  pistols  of  the  captain,  and  the  bul¬ 
lets  actually  knocked  the  bark  off  the  tree  within  a  few  inches 
of  Rob’s  face. 

“Ha — ha — ha!”  laughed  Rob,  stepping  out  from  behin^  the 
tree,  and  seizing  the  horse’s  bit  with  one  hand,  leveling  a  pistol 
at  his  rider  with  the  other.  “Dismount,  quick,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man!” 

Rob  compelled  him  to  take  off  his  coat,  hat,  and  boots. 

Just  then  the  two  other  pursuers  hove  in  sight. 

“Good-by,  captain,”  said  Rob,  taking  the  hat,  coat,  and 
boots  along  with  him.  “I  think  you  would  rather  1  had  killed 
you,  but  really  I  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it.  Give  my  love  to 
King  George,  the  fool!”  and  with  that  he  darted  off  again, 
leaving  the  dumfounded  captain  standing  hatless,  bootless;  and 
coatless  in  the  road. 

The  despoiled  captain  swore  till  the  air  was  sulphurous,  as 
he  saw'  the  daring  scout  disappearing,  and  his  disgrace  coming 
•  on. 

“What’s  the  matter,  captain?”  cried  the  foremost  of  his 
men,  dashing  up  to  his  assistance. 

“Did  you  catch  him,  captain?”  asked  the  traveler,  who  had 
ridden  fast  with  the  two  cavalrymen,  in  the  hope  of  regaining 
possession  of  his  horse. 

The  irate  captain  instantly  requested  him  to  go  where  win- 
terh  are  never  known.” 

“By  the  eternal!”  he  roared,  “I’ll  have  that  man  dead  or 
alive,  or  I  am  a  dead  man  myself.  Here,  give  me  two  pairs  of 
pistols,  quick.” 

The  two  men  gave  up  their  pistols,  each  taking  an  empty  one 
of  the  captain’s. 

Thus  armed,  the  captain  sprang  into  the  saddle  again,  and 
dashed  off  in  pursuit  of  his  despoiler. 

The  two  men  and  the  traveler  did  their  best  to  keep  up  with 
,  him,  but  their  jaded  steeds  were  unequal  to  the  task.  They 
were  soon  left  behind,  and  the  iron  gray  bore  his  rider  to  the 
flying  footman. 

Running  Rob  saw  him  coming,  and  knew  that,  stung  by  the 
disgrace  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  the  Briton  would  fight 
desperately. 

He  accordingly  dropped  the  hat,  coat,  and  boots  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road,  and  stood  over  them  as  if  to  defend  them. 

The  enraged  Englishman  charged  upon  him  at  full  speed, 
and  Rob  had  to  spring  aside  to  avoid  being  run  over. 

That  sudden  leap  saved  his  life,  for,  as  he  dashed  by  the 
captain  fired  almost  in  his  face,  the  bullet  cutting  a  lock  of 
hair  from  his  head. 

The  captain  wheeled  to  make  another  charge — not  dreaming 
that  his  enemy  was  now  charging  him — and  found  Rob  at  his 
side. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Rob  saw  the  other  two  pistols,  and  knew’ 
that  his  life  was  in  danger. 

He  raised  his  pistol,  and  placing  it  against  the  captain’s  side, 
said: 

“Life  or  death — w'hich?” 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Even  in  his  desperation  the  British  captain  saw  his  danger 
—that  he  was  facing  certain  death. 

“Life,”  he  said. 

“Very  well— get  down  then— quick!” 

Gathering  up  the  four  pistols  and  the  hat,  coat,  and  boots. 
Roti  darted  into  the  bushes  just  in  time  to  escape  the  bul¬ 
lets  of  the  two  redcoats  sent  after  him.  Rob  ran  directly  back 
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whence  he  came,  keeping  the  wods  between  him  and  the 

enemy. 

But  the  rage  of  the  British  captain  at  having  been  so  treat¬ 
ed  by  one  man  was  overpowering. 

He  raved  and  swore,  cursing  the  day  he  was  born;  for  the 
disgrace  of  having  been  captured,  and  stripped  of  his  uniform 
by  a  rebel  scout  was  a  disgrace  that  was  even  worse  than  de¬ 
feat  and  death. 

“He  had  a  dozen  confederates  running  along  in  the  bushes,” 
he  said  to  his  three  listeners,  “who  ran  out  and  seized  me 
when  I  overtook  him  each  time.  He  ran  along  the  road  as  a 
decoy.” 

The  stranger  smiled  and  said: 

1  “I  didn’t  see  anyone  in  the  woods  when  he  ran  past  me.” 

“Of  course  not — they  were  after  nobler  game.” 

“And  they  got  it,  too,  it  seems.” 

“Arrest  that  man — he  is  in  the  plot!”  cried  the  captain,  in 
a  towering  rage. 

The  two  cavalrymen  turned  upon  and  seized  him. 

‘I  surrender,’  said  the  man,  smiling.  “I  am  totally  unarm¬ 
ed.” 

The  captain  gave  orders  for  a  return  to  his  command,  and 
the  stranger  was  carried  with  them. 

But  on  the  way  back  the  proud  Briton  thought  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  his  reputation  to  take  the  stranger  back,  as  he 
had  seen  too  much  and  could  tell  too  much  for  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

What  then,  should  he  do  with  him? 

To  kill  him  would  be  unjustifiable  murder,  which  he  shrank 
from  committing. 

At  last  he  hit  upon  a  plan. 

“Halt!”  he  cried. 

The  three  halted. 

“Dismount!” 

They  dismounted. 

“I  want  you  to  exchange  clothes  with  me,”  he  said,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  traveler,  “as  I  am  going  to  follow  that  fellow  up, 
and  have  him  dead  or  alive.” 

“Well,  captain,  I  can’t  help  myself,”  said  the  man,  “but  you 
don’t  seem  to  have  clothes  enough  to  make  a  fair  ex - ” 

“Take  off  your  clothes,  sir!”  commanded  the  captain,  stern¬ 
ly,  “and  get  back  into  the  bushes  there — out  of  the  road!” 

All  four  moved  from  the  road  into  the  bushes,  when  the 
exchange  was  completed  in  which  the  traveler  was  left  hat¬ 
less,  coatless,  and  bootless. 

The  captain  then  ordered  his  men  to  remount  and  ride  back 
to  meet  their  command,  himself  leading  the  way,  leaving  the 
traveler  alone  by  the  roadside  with  the  jaded  horse  in  lieu  of 
his  own  gallant  iron  gray. 

The  stranger  gazed  after  the  retreating  Britons  as  long  as  he 
could  see  them,  and  then  sadly  turned  to  the  panting  steed 
with : 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  are  my  horse,  though  much  against 

my  will;  but  I  hope  you  have  as  good  bottom  as  my - ” 

.  “I  say,  stranger!”  called  a  voice  from  behind  him,  “he  was 
rather  rough  on  you,  eh?” 

The  stranger  turned  at  the  first  sound  of  the  voice,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Running  Rob. 

“Why,  you  are  the  man  they  were  chasing!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  I’m  the  very  identical  chap,”  said  Rob,  laughing,  “but 
they  didn’t  catch  me,  did  they?” 

“The  captain  caught  you,  didn’t  he?” 

“Oh,  he  got  near  enough  to  give  me  these,  just  for  a  little 
fun,”  and  as  he  spoke  he  held  up  the  hat,  coat,  boots,  and 
pistols  for  the  stranger  to  view. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  roared  the  man.  “But  how  did  you  manage 
to  overcome  him  twice?” 

“Strategy,  sir,  strategy.” 


“And  a  little  fast  running,  too,  I  should  say,”  said  the 
stranger.  “Why,  I  never  saw  such  running  in  my  life.  Do 
you  know  he  said  a  dozen  rebels  darted  out  of  the  woods  to 
help  you  disarm  him!” 

“Thunderation!  did  he  say  that?” 

“Yes,  and  the  two  soldiers  believed  it.” 

“But  you  did  not?” 

“I  knew  better  than  that — ha,  ha!” 

“I  will  let  ’em  know  better  before  I  am  done  with  ’em,”  said 
Rob,  significantly.  “But  look  here,  can’t  you  wear  these 
clothes  in  place  of  those  he  has  taken  from  you?” 

“What!  Wear  a  British  uniform?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“Because  I  am  not  in  the  British  army,  and  there  are  too 
many  people  on  the  lookout  to  get  a  shot  at  a  redcoat — no — no 
-^excuse  me.” 

i 

Rob  laughed  heartily. 

“I  see  you  are  a  sensible  man,  whatever  your  politics  may 
be.” 

“I  am  a  patriot,  my  friend,”  said  the  man,  gravely. 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  You  can’t  travel  in  the  fix  you  are 
in,  you  know.” 

“It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  do  so.” 

“Of  course  it  would.  Here,  put  this  hat  on  and  go  with  me 
— these  boots,  too,  will  just  fit  you.” 

“But  where  are  you  going?”  the  man  asked. 

“I  am  going  back  in  search  of  a  few  friends  who  were  with 
me  wrhen  those  redcoats  charged  on  me.” 

“But  where  are  they?” 

“Somewhere  in  the  woods,  I  guess,”  said  Rob,  with  a  broad 
smile. 

“I  think  I  had  better  keep  on  my  journey,”  said  the  man. 
“I  can  purchase  more  clothes  in  Trenton.” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  replied  Rob.  “If  you  desire  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  the  one  to  interfere  with  a  traveler.  You  can  keep 
the  boots  and  hat  as  a  present  from  Running  Rob,  Mad  An¬ 
thony  Wayne - ” 

“Running  Rob!”  exclaimed  the  man,  in  real  surprise,  gazing 
at  the  scout. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  said  Rob,  smiling. 

“Rob  Ransom — the  scout?” 

“The  same,”  and  Rob  began  to  eye  the  man  with  no  little 
interest.  “Who  are  you,  sir?” 

“I  am  Josiah  Singleton,  whose  brother’s  family  you  saved 
from  the  British  and  Indians.  My  niece  Effie  wrote  me  all 
about  you!”  and  the  two  men  clasped  hands  as  two  friends 
would  after  a  long  separation. 

“I  am  glad  I  met  you — though  sorry  I  was  the  cause  of  your 
losing  your  horse  and  clothes,”  said  Rob. 

“That  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been,”  and  Mr.  Single- 
ton  laughed  heartily.  “The  captain  will  suffer  more  in  mind 
and  reputation  than  I  will.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

After  an  hour’s  conversation  the  two  men  parted,  Singleton 
to  go  on  his  way,  and  the  scout  to  hunt  up  the  friends  he  had 
separated  from  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

On  his  way  back  to  his  command  the  British  captain  took 
the  two  privates  into  his  confidence,  and  bribed  them  not  to 
say  anything  about  his  disgrace  at  the  hands  of  the  famous 
scout.  t 

It  was  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  when  we  think  of  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  British  army,  an  officer  having  it  in  his  power 
to  make  the  existence  of  a  private  soldier  almost  insupport¬ 
able. 

When  he  reached  his  command  he  reported  that  he  had  been 
suddenly  surrounded  and  captured  by  a  score  of  rebels — after 
killing  half  a  dozen  of  their  number— that  they  stripped  him 
of  his  uniform  and  were  going  to  hang  him,  when  he  sprang 
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away,  leaped  on  a  horse  near  by,  leaving  his  own  gallant  steed 
behind. 

Of  course,  the  two  privates  confirmed  hi3  story  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  appear  plausible,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
believed. 

He  was  declared  a  hero  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the,  meantime  Running  Rob  was  making  his  way  back  to¬ 
ward  the  spot  whence  he  came,  keeping  well  in  the  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  road. 

When  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  young  Bartly 
and  the  others  had  taken  to  the  woods,  he  turned  across  the 
country,  hoping  either  to  see  or  hear  of  them,  or  else  strike 
‘their  trail. 

Stopping  at  a  farmhouse  to  get  a  drink  of  water,  he  heard  of 
his  scouts  through  a  hired  man. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man,  in  response  to  a  question,  “I  saw  them, 
and  they  had  two  redcoats  and  a  woman  with  them.” 

“They  are  the. ones  I  am  in  search  of,”  said  Rob.  “Gan 
you  tell  me  which  way  they  went?” 

“They  went  across  that  way,”  replied  the  man,  pointing 
across  some  old  fields.  “There’s  a  road  over  there  on  the  other 
side,  which  runs  down  by  the  lime  spring,  which  they  will 
reach  about  sunset.  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  they  camped  there 
to-night.  But  tell  me,  stranger,  do  you  belong  to  the  Con¬ 
tinentals?” 

“Yes,  I  belong  to  Washington’s  army.” 

“Were  you  at  Monmouth  when  that  big  battle  was  fought?” 
the  man  eagerly  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  Did  General  Washington  really  whip  Sir 
Henry?” 

“I  think  he  did — anyhow,  Sir  Henry  sneaked  away  in  the 
night,  leaving  his  dead  and  dying  on  the  field.” 

“Glory  be  to  God!”  said  the  man,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
looking  as  if  afraid  someone  would  hear  him. 

“You  are  a  patriot,  then?” 

“Yes,  but  they” — and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  with  his 
thumb — “are  all  loyalists — Tories.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“Yes.’ 

“How  many  men  are  there?” 

“Three — father  and  two  sons-in-law.” 

“And  you?” 

“Only  a  hired  man — a  farmhand.” 

Rob  looked  toward  the  house  and  at  that  moment  saw  two 
men  coming  from  the  rear  of  it. 

“That’s  the  father  and  one  son-in-law,”  whispered  the  hired 
man. 

The  two  men  came  up  by  the  well  where  Rob  had  been 
quenching  his  thirst  and  talking  with  the  hired  man. 

Rob  had  the  brilliant  uniform  coat  of  the  British  captain 
still  in  his  possession,  and  the  old  Tory  glanced  suspiciously 
at  it  as  he  came  up. 

“Halloo!  What’s  up?”  was  the  abrupt  question  of  the  Tory, 
addressed  to  his  hired  man. 

“The  stranger  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  water  and  inquire 
the  way  to  Princeton.” 

“You  are  going  to  Princeton,  eh?”  to  Rob. 

"Yes,”  replied  Rob,  simply  to  relieve  the  hired  man. 

“Where  from?” 

“Above.’ 

"Whereabout  above?” 

“Up  on  the  Passaic.” 

“That’s  a  king’s  officer’s  coat  you  have  there.” 

“Yes.” 

“Whose  is  it?’ 

“Mine,”  was  the  cool  reply. 

“Yours!  Are  you  a  king’s  officer?” 


“No.” 

The  Tory  looked  keenly  at  him  a  moment  or  two,  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“I  suppose  not,  as  it  is  my  business  and  not  yours.” 

“You  are  a  rebel  thief — you  stole  that  coat,  sir!”  blurted  out 
the  old  Tory. 

But  the  last  wmrd  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips  ere  a  blow 
between  the  eyes  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

“Shame  on  you  to  strike  an  old  man!”  cried  the  son-in-law, 
in  doubt  about  taking  a  hand  in  it  himself  before  the  old  man 
could  get  on  his  feet. 

“Let  the  old  fool  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head  then,”  re¬ 
torted  Rob.  “I’d  wring  King  George’s  nose  were  he  to  call 
me  a  thief.” 

“Ten  thousand  devils!’  roared  the  old  Tory,  rising  to  his  feet 
and  glaring  at  the  scout,  “I’ll  flay  you  alive  for  that — here, 
Jim — Tom — seize  him — bind  him!” 

The  son-in-law  attempted  to  aid  the  old  man,  but  got  knock¬ 
ed  senseless  for  his  pains. 

“Here,  old  man!”  cried  Rob.  “If  you  don’t  apologize  I’ll 
whip  you  till  you  beg  for  mercy.” 

“You  can’t  do  it — I’ll  throw  you  in  the  well!”  and  the  old 
man  clinched  with  him. 

“Oh,  the  well,  eh?  That  will  do  just  as  well  as  a  whipping,” 
and  lifting  him  up  as  he  would  a  child,  Rob  dropped  him  over, 
feet  foremost,  into  the  well. 

He  went  down  with  a  shriek  that  wras  heard  nearly  a  mile 
away,  and  brought  the  women  out  of  the  house  in  a  panic. 

The  two  married  daughters  came  rushing  out,  shrieking: 

“Murder — murder!  What’s  the  matter,  Jim?” 

The  son-in-law,  Jim,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  down  he 
went,  shrieking,  to  join  his  father-in-law’. 

The  well  was  not  very  deep. 

The  hired  man  rushed  up  to  Rob,  whispering: 

“Throw  me  in,  too,  or  I’ll  be  suspected.” 

Rob  laughed  and  took  hold  of  him. 

He  resisted  manfully,  but  finally  went  down  on  top  of  the 
others,  with  a  yell. 

With  wild  screams  all  the  women  on  the  place  ran  at  Rob 
with  broom-handles,  mops,  sticks,  and  axes. 

“This  is  getting  hot,”  he  said,  dodging  a  blow  from  a  big 
stick  in  the  hands  of  Jim’s  wife,  a  pretty  black-eyed  young 
woman  of  some  twenty  years.  ‘Give  us  a  kiss,  lass,  and  I’m 
off!” 

He  caught  her  around  the  waist,  picked  up  the  captain’s  ‘ 
coat,  and  started  off  on  a  run  with  her,  carrying  her  under 
his  arm  as  if  she  were  only  an  infant. 

“Help— help— murder!  Let  me  go!”  she  shrieked,  with  the 
mother,  sister,  and  maid-servants  in  chorus  and  hot  pursuit.5 

He  ran  with  all  his  might,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  was 
out  of  sight,  with  the  terrified  young  woman  under  his  arm. 

He  stopped  and  stood  her  on  her  feet. 

“You  see  what  comes  of  being  a  Tory,”  he  said,  pleasantly. 
“General  Washington  has  got  ten  thousand  men  just  like  me. 
Give  me  a  kiss  and  promise  to  be  a  good  little  patriot  always, 
and  I’ll  let  you  go  back  to  your  mamma!” 

The  terrified  young  wife  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck 
and  gave  him  a  dozen  kisses  right  in  the  mouth. 

“Those  are  sweet  and  good,”  he  said.  “Now  mind;  be  a 
good  little  rebel,  or  I’ll  come  some  day,  take  you  away  forever 

and  eat  you  out  in  the  woods — now  run  home  and  tell  your 
mamma.” 

She  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  deer— fear  lending  wings  to  her 

feet,  and  Running  Rob  rolled  over  on  the  grass  in ‘convulsive 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

BOB  REJOINS  THE  SCOUTS. 

Running  Rob  resumed  his  journey  in  search  of  his  com¬ 
rades. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  struck  the  trail, 
and  inquiries  from  an  old  negress  convinced  him  that  he  was 
only  a  few  miles  behind  them. 

Night  came  on,  and  he  pushed  forward  to  reach  the  spring, 
where  he  felt  sure  he  would  find  them  encamped. 

True  to  the  letter  were  the  words  of  the  old  Tory’s  hired 
man,  for  Rob  found  young  Bartly  and  his  friends  encamped 
at  the  spring. 

Creeping  up  as  close  to  the  campfire  as  he  could  without 
risking  a  bullet,  he  watched  and  listened,  greatly  amused  at 
young  Bartly’s  attentions  to  Jane  Baldwin,  who  still  remained 
with  them. 

“The  sly  young  dog,”  muttered  Rob  as  he  watched  them, 
“he  is  trying  to  do  double  duty.” 

“I  wonder  where  Running  Rob  is  now?”  he  heard  one  of 
the  scouts  ask. 

“Oh,  I  guess  he  got  away  all  right,”  answered  another. 

“Not.  unless  he  was  mounted  on  a  very  fleet  horse,”  re¬ 
marked  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  British  captain,  “for  there 
were  some  very  fine  horses  in  that  squadron,  as  I  happen  to 
know.  ” 

“You  forgot  that  Running  Rob  can  outrun  any  horse  in 
America.” 

“Impossible!  ”  exclaimed  the  prisoner  who  had  spoken. 

“By  no  means,”  said  one  of  the  scouts.  “I  have  known 
Running  Rob  to  run  one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
and - ” 

“Why  not  say  five  hundred?”  interrupted  the  incredulous 
Briton.  “That  would  make  it  something  grand.” 

“Oh,  you  redcoats  don’t  know  anything  about  running  or 
walking,”  laughingly  replied  the  scout,  who  was  exceedingly 
good-natured. 

“Maybe  not,”  retorted  the  prisoner,  “but  it  is  not  for  the 
want  of  experience,  for  we  have  been  chasing  you  rebels  all 
over  the  country  for  the  last  three  years.” 

“Yes,  I  know.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  just  chased  Wash¬ 
ington  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  keeping  ahead  of  him 
all  the  way.” 

The  scouts  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  officer’s 
face  turned  as  red  as  his  scarlet  uniform. 

“I  am  quite  sure  he  got  away,”  said  Bartly,  “for  he  could 
have  dodged  into  the  woods  and  made  his  escape  with  very 
little  trouble.” 

“I’ll  bet  he  made  trouble  enough  for  them  before  he  did, 
though,”  remarked  another. 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  he  got  away  as  well  as  we  did,”  said  Jane 
Baldwin.  “He  is  so  brave  and  kind  and  good-natured.” 

“Maybe  you  are  in  love  with  him,”  said  Bartly,  jestingly. 

“Maybe  I’m  not,  sir,”  she  replied  with  spirit.  “But  maybe 
it’s  none  of  your  business  if  I  am.” 

“Good — good!”  laughed  the  others.  “Give  it  to  him!  He’s 
only  jealous,  that’s  all!” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Bartly,  “but  I  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you.  I  was  only  jesting.” 

The  young  maiden  smiled  and  made  no  reply. 

Rob  remained  In  the  bushes  until  they  began  to  gather 
brush  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shelter  for  her  use,  when 
be  began  to  gather  some  for  the  same  purpose. 

He  walked  boldly  up  to  the  fire  with  his  brush  and  deposited 
Jt  with  the  others. 
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“Why,  thunder  and  crash!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  on 
seeing  him.  “Here  he  is  now.” 

Every  eye  was  turned  on  him. 

He  smiled,  laid  the  British  captain’s  coat  on  the  ground, 
and  asked: 

“Have  you  anything  to  eat?  I  am  almost  starved.” 

“Is  it  you  or  your  ghost?”  one  asked,  staring  at  him. 

“Oh,  it’s  my  ghost,”  he  replied.  “They  never  left  a  piece 
of  me  alive.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  see  your  ghost,  anyhow,”  said  Bartly, 
laughingly  extending  his  hand  to  Rob.  “How  did  you  manage 
to  get  away,  anyhow?” 

“Why,  this  is  a  British  captain’s  coat!”  cried  another,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  coat  Rob  had  cast  on  the  ground  and  examining 
it.  “You  didn’t  kill  him,  did  you?” 

“Not  much,”  replied  Rob;  “but  I  had  some  fun  out  of 
him,”  and.  then  he  proceeded  to  relate  his  adventures  from 
the  time  he  parted  from  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
till  that  moment,  to  the  intense  delight  of  his  hearers. 

“How  I  would  like  to  have  seen  him!  ”  cried  Bartly,  laughing 
until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 

The  two  prisoners,  both  officers  in  the  royal  forces,  were 
chagrined  almost  beyond  endurance,  but  made  no  remarks. 

They  were  too  much  mortified  even  to  look  the  daring  hero 
in  the  face,  though  they  ground  their  teeth  in  impotent  rage. 

Early  the  next  morning  Rob  sent  the  two  prisoners  forward 
to  General  Wayne  with  a  communication  detailing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  capture. 

“Now,  my  men,”  he  said  to  his  comrades  as  soon  as  the 
prisoners  and  their  escort  were  gone,  “we’ll  push  on  to  the 
Hudson  and  see  what  is  going  on  up  there.” 

Assisting  Jane  Baldwin  into  the  saddle,  he  rode  by  her  side 
for  several  miles,  to  the  evident  disgust  of  young  Bartly. 

“If  you  had  not  informed  us  that  you  had  a  sweetheart  in 
the  patriot  army,”  he  remarked  to  her,  “I  would  think  that 
Bartly  was  dead  in  love  with  you.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  by  any  means,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  my  friends  I  shall  go.” 

“What?  Cross  the  enemy’s  line?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?” 

“It  might  be  dangerous  to  do  so.” 

“That’s  true;  but  what  am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  go  with  the 
army,  you  know.” 

_  .“No,  you  are  right  there,”  and  Rob  hung  his  head  as  if  in 
deep  thought  for  several  minutes. 

Suddenly  he  looked  up,  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes, 
and  said: 

“I  have  it  now!  There  is  a  friend  of  mine  up  in  West¬ 
chester,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson,  who  wants  a  house¬ 
keeper,  and  you  are  just  the  one  for  him.” 

“Is  he  a  married  man?” 

“No.  He  is  a  widower  with  five  children.  Westchester 
is  the  neutral  ground,  you  know,  where  the  people  are  much 
annoyed  by  both  armies.  As  you  are  a  patriot,  you  can  do 
us  a  great  service  once  in  awhile  by  reporting  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  to  us.” 

Jane  was  a  cautious  girl,  and  thought  twice  before  she 
spoke  once,  and  in  this  instance  her  habitual  caution  was 
called  in  for  consultation. 

She  decided  to  go. 

“Then  we’ll  push  straight  for  the  Hudson,”  said  Rob. 

During  the  day  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  redcoats,  who 
were  on  the  lookout  for  patriot  scouts,  but  by  judiciously 
keeping  in  the  woods  they  managed  to  go  unseen,  though 
their  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 

When  night  came  on  it  found  them  once  more  on  the  banks 
of  the  Passaic. 

“There’s  a  farmhouse  over  there,”  said  Bartly,  pointing 
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across  an  open  field  in  the  direction  of  a  neat  little  farm¬ 
house,  which  could  plainly  be  seen  from  where  they  stood. 

“I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  take  any  chances  to-night,” 
said  Rob,  looking  over  at  the  house,  “for  we  don’t  know 
whether  they  are  Tories  or  patriots  over  there.  If  we  keep 
here  in  the  woods  we  can  guard  against  surprise  and  have 
a  chance  to  escape.” 

“Ah,  I  am  willing  to  live  outdoors  all  my  life,”  replied 
Bartly,  laughing.  “I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  Miss  Baldwin 
would - ” 

“She  can  stand  as  much  open  air  as  any  of  you,”  inter- 
rutped  Jane  promptly,  “so  don’t  think  of  running  any  risks 
on  my  account.  I  think  this  is  a  delightful  place  to  camp.” 

“So  do  I,”  added  Rob,  smiling.  “You  ought  to  have  been 
a  soldier,  Miss  Baldwin.” 

“Oh,  stop  that  ‘Miss  Baldwin!’  ”  cried  the  maiden.  “M$- 
name  is  Jane.” 

“Good — you  are  as  good  a  soldier  now  as  many  wearing  the 
patriot  uniform,”  and  Running  Rob  proceeded  to  put  out 
guards  to  prevent  surprise  during  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  ATTACK. 

The  scouts  soon  built  a  rude  shelter  for  the  young  maiden, 
making  her  as  comfortable  as  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  then  proceeded  to  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
day. 

About  midnight  one  of  the  guards  noticed  a  dark  object 
creeping  slowly  toward  him — so  slow  and  steady  that  its  mo¬ 
tion  was  like  the  hand  of  a  clock — almost  imperceptible. 

Yet  the  scout  was  on  the  alert.  He  was  up  to  all  the  dodges 
of  the  Indians,  and  on  glancing  more  closely  at  the  object  he 
discovered  it  to  be  a  bush. 

“Oh,  you  are  there,  are  you?”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “I’ll 
just  show  you  a  little  trick  worth  two  of  that  when  I  get 
a  little  nearer  to  you,”  and  he  resumed  his  walk  on  the  line 
as  if  his  suspicions  had  not  been  aroused.  “You  think  to 
wipe  me  out  on  the  sly  and  catch  the  others  asleep,  do  you? 
We’ll  see  about  it.” 

Just  then  Running  Rob  came  up  to  take  the  sentinel’s  place- 
on  guard. 

“All  right?”  he  asked,  as  he  approached  the  guard. 

The  guard  turned  and  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"There’s  a  bush  just  behind  me  which  has  been  creeping 
up  nearer  and  nearer  for  an  hour.” 

“The  old  dodge,  eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Leave  him  to  me,  but  wake  up  the  others  at  once.” 

The  guard  went  to  his  sleeping  comrades,  and  cautiously 
awakening  them,  whispered: 

“Indians — keep  one  eye  open.” 

But  the  young  maiden  they  permitted  to  sleep  on  in  peace. 

Watching  the  bush  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  line, 
until  it  was  within  five  or  six  feet,  Rob  prepared  to  give  who¬ 
ever  was  under  or  behind  it  a  first-class  surprise. 

The  moment  for  action  came,  and  drawing  his  knife,  Rob 
bounded  into  the  bush  at  a  flying  leap  and  came  down  on 
the  back  of  a  stalwart  savage  with  all  his  weight. 

Igh!  grunted  the  Indian,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
and  writhing  with  a  broken  back. 

“Just  what  I  say!”  hissed  Rob,  plunging  his  knife  to  the 
hilt  in  the  Indian’s  hack. 

A  death  yell  escaped  the  savage  as  the  keen  blade  entered 
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his  vitals,  and  a  moment  after  a  dozen  others  answered  from 
the  forest. 

The  other  scouts  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet  and  hastened 
to  the  point  of  danger,  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  where 
Rob  was  standing  guard. 

The  low  state  of  the  campfire  afforded  but  a  dim  view  of 
the  surroundings,  and  the  scouts  kept  far  enough  away  from 
it  not  to  be  made  a  target  of  in  the  light. 

No  sooner  had  the  scouts  ran  to  Bob’s  assistance  than 
three  stalwart  savages  darted  forward  and  entered  the  brush 
tent  in  which  the  young  girl  was  sleeping. 

They  had  not  been  seen  by  the  scouts,  who  were  awaiting 
a  charge  from  their  unseen  foe. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  the  girl,  and  a  moment  later  she 
was  dragged  out  of  the  tent  by  the  two  savages. 

i  \v 

“Stay  here,  all  of  you!”  cried  Rob,  as  he  bounded  forward 
to  her  assistance. 

Two  or  three  bounds  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  strug¬ 
gling  girl. 

Swift  as  a  stroke  of  lightning  he  dealt  the  blow,  and  a 
brawny  Indian  sank  to  the  ground  dead. 

Two  others  immediately  attacked  him,  one  of  whom  was 
disposed  of  by  a  kick  in  the  stomach  which  shut  him  up  like 
a  jack-knife,  whereupon  the  other  seized  him  by  the  throat 
and  attempted  to  use  his  scalping  knife. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Rob  caught  the  uplifted  hand 
with  his  left,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  with  the  right  that  sent 
him  reeling  backwards  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck 
him. 

“Where  are  the  others?”  cried  Jane  Baldwin,  seeing  only 
Rob  dealing  single-handed  with  the  savages. 

“All  on  guard — you  are  safe — go  back  into  your  tent.” 

“No — no,  give  me  a  weapon,  and  I  can  fight,  too!”  replied 
the  brave  girl.  “Ah!  Here  is  one,  two!”  and  stooping,  she 
picked  up  the  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk  of  one  of  the 
Indians. 

No  sooner  had  she  done  so  than  the  one  who  had  received 
the  kick  in  the  stomach  arose  to  his  feet  and  started  toward 
her. 

Rob  advanced  to  meet  him,  knife  in  hand,  but  she  flew  past 
him  and  dealt  the  savage  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  own 
tomahawk,  splitting  him  almost  to  his  chin. 

The  Indian  sank  down  to  her  feet  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
without  a  groan. 
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“Good  girl!”  exclaimed  Rob;  “you’ll  do  in  any  emergency. 
Look  out!  Here  comes  more  of  ’em!” 

She  pressed  close  to  his  side,  but  showed  no  sign  of  fear. 

Bang,  bang!  went  Rob’s  two  pistols,  and  two  savages  ut¬ 
tered  their  death  yells  as  they  reeled  back  and  fell,  each  with 
a  bullet  in  his  breast. 

Then  they  closed  in  upon  him  like  tigers  on  their  prey. 

Two  seized  Jane  Baldwin  and  disarmed  her  in  a  moment, 
whereupon  she  screamed  for  help. 

The  other  scouts  then  dashed  forward  in  a  body,  just  as 
four  British  soldiers  appeared  as  the  allies  for  the  Indians. 

A  terrific  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  sabers 
of  the  scouts  were  drenched  in  blood,  and  Rob  himself  seemed 
covered  with  gore. 

But  a  few  short  minutes  settled  the  issue,  as  one  half  of 
the  assailants  were  down  and  the  others  began  to  retreat. 

lake  these  redcoats  alive,’  said  Rob,  dashing  in  and  seiz¬ 
ing  one  who  had  turned  to  fly. 

The  Briton  turned  on  him  and  fought  like  a  tiger,  but  he 
was  no  match  for  Running  Rob. 

He  was  captured,  as  were  two  others  of  his  men.  nnd  the 
rest  went  howling  off  through  the  woods. 

Only  two  of  the  scouts  were  wounded,  and  those  but 
slightly. 
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Rob  turned  and  looked  at  one  one  of  the  British  soldiers,  i 
this  particular  one  seeking  to  avoid  his  gaze. 

The  scout  sprang  forward,  seized  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  light,  where  he  could  get  a  good  look  at 
his  face. 

“Oh-ho!  It’s  you,  is  it?”  he  exclaimed,  gazing  at  the  man’s 
face.  “My  captain  of  the  long  race  of  yesterday!” 

“I’m  your  prisoner  again,”  said  the  crestfallen  Briton,  “and 
demand  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war.” 

“You  do,  eh?  A  man  who  will  travel  around  with  redskin 
scalpers  ought  to  be  hanged  to  the  nearest  tree  when  caught.” 

“Those  Indians  are  subjects  of  the  king  and - ” 

“Subjects  of  the  devil!”  blurted  Rob.  “You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  I’ll  make  you  dance  for  the  whole  army 
for  being  caught  in  their  company.” 

“Is  this  the  man  you  made  dance  in  the  road  for  you  yes¬ 
terday? ’’young  Bartly  asked. 

“Yes,  and  he  is  a  better  dancer  than  a  fighter,  I  believe,” 
replied  Rob,  and  then  turning  to  the  captain,  asked:  “Where 
is  the  rest  of  your  command?” 

“Up  the  river  four  miles.” 

“How  came  you  to  find  out  our  whereabouts?” 

The  captain  made  no  reply. 

“See  here,  my  fine  gentleman,”  said  Rob,  very  sternly,  “you 
have  had  a  taste  of  my  style  before  to-night.  If  you  don’t 
answer  my  questions,  and  tell  the  truth  at  that,  I’ll  lay  one 
hundred  lashes  on  your  bare  back.  That  would  be  rather 
rough  on  one  of  King  George’s  officers,  wouldn’t  it?” 

The  captain  turned  deathly  pale,  but  said  he  would  answer 
truly. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


A  DASH  FOR  THE  HUDSON. 


“How  did  you  find  out  we  were  here?”  Rob  asked  again. 

“A  loyal  man  sent  us  word.” 

“Who  was  he?” 

“I  don’t  know  his  name;  he  lives  there  in  that  farmhouse,” 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  place  across  the  field. 

“I  thought  so.  Why  didn’t  you  bring  your  whole  command 
down  and  scoop  us  in?" 

“I  only  wish  I  had,”  replied  the  captain  in  a  regretful  tone. 
“But  I  thought  I  had  enough  with  those  Indians,  who  said 
they  were  anxious  to  capture  you.” 

“And  you  wanted  the  honor  of  the  exploit  yourself,  didn’t 
you?” 

“I  confess  to  a  little  weakness  in  that  direction.” 

“Well,  you  see  it  will  take  your  whole  command  to  capture 
me,  captain,  and  even  then  the  chances  would  be  about  evenly 
divided.  Now,  I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  you  fel¬ 
lows.  I  haven’t  men  enough  to  send  you  back  to  General 
Washington  as  prisoners.” 

“Hang  ’em!  ”  suggested  one  of  the  scouts. 

“What  would  you  have  done  with  me,  captain,  had  our 
fates  been  reversed?” 

“I  would  have  sent  you  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  New  York,” 
replied  the  captain. 

“You  are  sure  you  would  not  have  made  me  dance,  are 
you?” 

“Yes,  I  never  do  such  things.” 

“Of  course  not,”  and  Rob’s  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment; 
“yon  never  captured  a  rebel,  did  you?” 

“Oh,  yes — hundreds  of  them.” 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  it,”  and  the 
scout*  burst  out  laughing,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the 

prisoners. 


The  other  two  prisoners  had  nothing  to  say,  thinking  the 
less  said  the  better  it  would  be  for  them. 

“I  make  it  a  rule,  captain,”  said  Rob,  “to  hang  every  white 
man  I  catch  in  company  with  Indians  when  they  attack  and 
burn  the  houses  of  our  people,  so  you  had  better  keep  out  of 
their  company  hereafter.” 

Here  young  Bartly  whispered  to  Rob: 

“Maybe  his  whole  command  will  come  when  they  hear  of 
his  capture.” 

“By  gum!  I  never  thought  of  that.  Here — get  to  your 
horses,  men!  We  must  get  away  from  here  at  once.” 

The  British  captain  turned  ashen  pale  at  this  order,  but 
he  said  nothing. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  party  were  mounted  and  ready 
to  move. 

“Follow  me,”  said  Running  Rob,  leading  the  way  out  of  the 
woods  into  the  road  which  ran  close  by,  with  the  young  girl 
close  by  his  side. 

They  rode  hard  for  over  an  hour,  and  then  turned  into  a 
road  that  led  to  a  ferry  on  the  river,  where  they  crossed  to 
the  east  side  and  pusned  on  toward  the  Hackensack,  which 
was  reached  by  sunrise. 

They  did  not  leave  any  too  soon,  for  those  who  escaped 
from  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  carried  the  news 
to  the  British  squadron  that  their  captain  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  daring  scouts,  and  his  rescue  was  instantly 
resolved  upon. 

Guided  by  the  Indians,  the  entire  command  advanced  to  the 
spot,  only  to  find  the  camp  deserted. 

At  that  moment  Rob  and  his  scouts  were  crossing  the  river 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  below. 

Not  knowing  which  way  they  had  gone,  the  redcoats  could 
only  wait  until  daylight  to  pursue  them. 

That  they  had  retreated — gone  back  to  the  main  army, 
which  was  still  encamped  about  the  Monmouth  battlefield — 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  redcoats  never  for  a  moment 
doubted. 

That  the  little  handful  of  scouts  would  push  forward  toward 
the  Hudson,  with  such  a  force  in  its  rear,  he  could  never 
believe,  and  so  he  concluded  that  pursuit  would  be  useless. 

In  the  meantime  Rob  and  his  comrades  crossed  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  and  pushed  on  towards  the  Hudson,  intending  to  cross 
it  opposite  to  where  Fort  George  now  stands. 

“We  must  be  careful  how  we  expose  ourselves  now,”  he 
said  to  his  comrades,  “for  we  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
whole  British  army.  We  will  reach  the  river  about  sunset  end 
must  try  to  get  across  before  daylight.” 

They  reached  Farmer  Hain’s  place  just  at  sunset,  and  the 
river  was  only  a  mile  distant. 

The  tall  masts  of  a  British  man-of-war  were  seen  on  the 
river.  , 

“That’s  bad  for  us,”  said  Rob,  “unless  we  can  get  over  to¬ 
night.” 

Farmer  Hains  was  the  friend  of  Peppery  Sam  and  Laughing 
Luke — a  staunch  old  patriot  who  never  failed  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  Washington’s  men  when  chance  afforded.  He 
recognized  Running  Rob  the  moment  he  saw  him. 

“Ah,  I  know  you!”  he  said,  extending  his  hand.  “And  I’ll 
bet  a  fine  fat  turkey  you  want  to  get  across  the  river — now, 
don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  sir;  you  have  hit  it  exactly.  Can  you  put  us  across?” 

“Of  course  not.  I’m  a  true  kingsman.  I’ll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you,”  and  giving  the  daring  scout  a  significant 
wink,  he  turned  away,  going  toward  the  barn,  as  if  in  high 
dudgeon  at  the  presence  of  the  patriots. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Rob,  looking  after  the 
old  farmer.  “That  is  the  coolest  thing  south  of  the  North 
Pole!  But  I’ll  show  him  that  he  has  a  master  to  deal  with 
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this  time,"  and  striding  after  him,  he  soon  overtook  the  old 
farmer,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  patriot. 

"What  did  that  wink  mean,  farmer?"  he  asked. 

“Those  prisoners  may  be  exchanged  or  recaptured,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “in  which  case  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  have  a  good 
record  on  their  side,  you  know.” 

"Oh!”  and  Rob  smiled  all  over  his  sun  embrowned  counte¬ 
nance.  "I  understand  it  now.  I’ll  pretend  to  use  force 
and - ” 

"Now,  you  just  wait  awhile,”  interrupted  the  farmer. 
“Laughing  Luke  and  Little  Lou  will  be  here  to-night  on  their 
way  to  headquarters.  Let  them  take  your  prisoners  back 
with  them,  and  they  will  not  only  be  off  your  hands  but  be 
none  the  wiser  in  regard  to  me.” 

Rob  consented,  and  went  back  to  his  men  pretending  to  be 
in  a  towering  rage  with  the  old  farmer. 

"I’ll  make  him  put  us  across  to-night,”  he  exclaimed,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all,  “or  I’ll  put  a  stone  about  his  neck 
and  throw  him  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  Hudson!  I  won’t 
be  balked  by  an  old  Tory  like  him.” 

They  took  possession  of  the  farmer’s  barn  to  rest  themselves 
till  midnight,  while  Jane  Baldwin  went  into  the  house  to  share 
the  hospitality  of  the  family. 

During  the  evening  the  patriot  farmer  managed  to  speak  to 
the  prisoners. 

“For  God’s  sake,”  whispered  the  captain  to  him,  “send  word 
down  to  that  vessel  in  the  river,  and  they  will  send  a  force  to 
rescue  us.” 

“I  will  if  I  can,  but  it  is  very  dangerous,  as  this  man  Ran¬ 
som  is  one  of  the  worst  men  in  the  rebel  army.  He  wouldn’t 
hesitate  a  moment  in  hanging  me  if  he  suspected  me  of  doing 
such  a  thing.” 

Suddenly  an  alarm  was  given,  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol  shot. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LAUGHING  LUKE  AND  LITTLE  LOU  ON  THE  NEUTRAL  GROUND. 

•The  shot  came  from  one  of  the  scouts  on  guard. 

Rob  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  out  to  see  what  the  trouble 
was. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked,  on  coming  up  with  the  scout. 

"I  saw  a  man  creeping  along  by  the  fence  there,  and  when 
I  ordered  him  to  halt  he  ran  off.  I  sent  a  bullet  after  him, 
but  he  got  away.  ” 

"Is  that  you,  Rob  Ransom?”  asked  a  voice  from  the  bushes 
beyond  the  road. 

“Yes;  who  are  you?” 

"Little  Lou.  What  in  thunder  did  that  fellow  shoot  at  me 
for?"  and  the  next  moment  the  lithe,  active  form  of  Little 
Lou,  the  pride  of  the  Continental  army,  crossed  the  road  and 
shook  hands  with  them. 

"What  in  thunder  did  you  run  for?”  demanded  the  guard. 

To  get  into  the  woods,”  was  the  cool  reply,  “which  every 
man  with  two  legs  has  a  right  to  do.” 

"(hats  so,"  and  the  three  friends  laughed  heartily. 

“Where  is  Laughing  Luke?”  Rob  asked. 

"Down  at  the  river  watching  that  vessel,”  replied  Little 
Lou.  “There’s  something  going  on  on  board  of  her  that  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention.  He’ll  be  here  soon.  Which  way  are 
you  going?” 

‘Across  the  river  into  Westchester,  and  up  about  White 
Plains.” 

>ou  II  find  it  hot  up  there.  The  Tories,  cowboys  and  skin¬ 
ners  are  having  things  their  own  way  over  there.” 


“So  bad  as  that?” 

“Yes.  ” 

"Well,  I’ve  got  to  take  a  young  lady  over  there  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  then  turn  my  attention  to  business,"  and  then 
he  explained  to  the  daring  little  spy  how  Jane  Baldwin  came 
to  be  under  his  protection. 

While  they  were  talking  Laughing  Luke,  Washington’s  fa¬ 
mous  spy,  came  up,  and  reported  that  the  war  vessel  in  the 
river  was  slowly  going  down  with  the  tide. 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  and  then  the  friends  talked  together 
for  some  time,  giving  each  other  all  the  news  they  had. 

“I  have  a  captain  and  two  of  his  men  prisoners,”  said  Rob, 
“whom  I  want  you  to  take  back  to  General  Wayne  for  me. 
I  can’t  well  manage  to  keep  them  with  me,  and  have  no 
men  to  spare  to  guard  them.  Will  you  take  them?” 

“Tfot  them  out.” 

While  Rob  went  to  get  the  prisoners  ready  to  go,  Laughing 
Luke  and  Little  Lou  saw  Harris,  the  patriot  farmer,  and  got 
two  fleet  horses  for  their  own  use,  and  were  ready  when  Rob 
came  out  with  the  prisoners.  ! 

The  British  captain  was  terribly  disappointed  when  told 
that  he  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Washington’s  headquarters. 

The  idea  of  being  cast  into  prison  was  something  terrible 
to  him. 

He  pleaded  and  begged  Rob  to  accept  a  large  ransom  and 
let  him  go. 

"Why,  my  name  is  Ransom,”  said  the  scout,  “so  you  see  I 
couldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing.” 

The  two  spies  started  off  with  their  prisoners,  and  Rob 
turned  his  attention  to  getting  across  the  river  before  day¬ 
light. 

The  old  farmer  got  out  his  little  boat,  which  he  kept  con¬ 
cealed  for  the  purpose,  and  carried  half  of  them  over  and  re¬ 
turned  for  the  others. 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  when  the  last  trip  was  made,  and 
the  patriots  lost  no  time  in  getting  awray  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  river. 

By  noon  they  reached  the  farmhouse  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  Westchester,  where  Rob  expected  to  find  a  home  for  Jane 
Baldwin. 

“Hello,  Starke!”  cried  Rob,  on  seeing  the  farmer  in  the 
field. 

“Hello!”  responded  the  farmer,  running  toward  the  road, 
where  the  party  sat  on  their  horses.  “Wliat  in  the  world 
brings  you  here  now?” 

“This  young  lady,”  pointing  to  Jane. 

Starke  stared  at  her  till  she  blushed  and  turned  her  face 
away. 

“Well,  she  could  lead  a  man  anywhere,  I  guess,”  and  the 
widower  smiled  as  he  spoke. 

“Yes,  and  drive  him,  too,  if  she  takes  a  notion  to  do  so," 
replied  Rob,  who  then  explained  the  situation  to  Starke. 

“Of  course  she  shall  have  a  home,”  said  Starke.  “Just  go 
up  to  the  house,  all  of  you,  and  we’ll  have  some  dinner,  and 
the  young  lady  can  see  whether  or  not  she  will  like  my  home 
well  enough  to  stay  in  It.” 

They  all  rode  up  to  the  house,  where  the  two  young  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  farmer,  both  under  sixteen,  with  the  help  of  Jane, 
got  up  a  good  dinner. 

The  hours  passed  pleasantly,  and  ere  they  were  aware  of 

the  flight  of  time  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western 
hills. 

They  had  lost  so  much  sleep  that  they  were  easily  per¬ 
suaded  to  remain  all  night  and  rest  themselves  and  their 
horses. 

Just  before  daylight  Starke,  who  was  an  early  riser,  dls- 
co^ ered  that  his  stock  was  greatly  excited  over  something, 
and  creeping  around  the  premises,  found  that  seven  men— 
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known  in  tliat  section  as  skinners — were  trying  to  make  an 
opening  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  horses. 

He  quickly  called  up  Rob  and  his  men,  who  came  down 
upon  and  captured  the  whole  gang  before  they  were  even 
aware  that  their  presence  had  been  discovered. 

“Bring  ropes  here!”  cried  Rob,  in  a  stern  voice. 

“You  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  hang  us?”  cried  the  leader  in  dismay. 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

“But  we  ain’t  done  nothin’  to  be  hung  for.” 

“That  isn’t  your  fault,”  replied  Rob.  “I  am  sure  you  would 
have  stolen  our  horses  if  we  hadn’t  caught  you  first.” 

“See  here,  Rob,”  said  Starke,  “if  you  hang  those  fellows 
here  the  others  will  clean  me  out  as  soon  as  you  leave.” 

“Then  I’ll  take  ’em  somewhere  else  and  do  it.  They  don’t 
get  away  from  me  alive.  If  General  Washington  would  put 
me  in  command  of  this  part  of  the  country  there  wouldn’t  be 
a  live  skinner  in  it  in  two  months’  time.” 

The  prisoners  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  left  lying  on 
the  ground  with  a  guard  over  them  till  the  command  had 

breakfasted  and  were  ready  to  move. 

} 

Jane  Baldwin  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  at  Farmer 
Starke’s  place  until  she  could  see  her  way  clear,  or  until 
after  the  war. 

Rob  and  his  scouts  bade  her  good-by  and  moved  off,  leaving 
her  in  tears,  and  driving  the  seven  prisoners  before  them. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  EXECUTION. 

When  about  five  miles  from  Starke’s  place  Running  Rob 
stopped  and  called  a  council  of  war  of  his  comrades  to  de¬ 
cide  what  should  be  done  with  the  prisoners. 

“Give  'em  a  hundred  lashes  and  warn  ’em  to  leave  this  part 
of  the  country,”  said  young  Bartly. 

“Good!  Good!”  cried  several  others.  “Let’s  whale  ’em  like 
dogs  and  let  ’em  go l” 

The  vote  was  unanimous  for  whipping,  and  execution  was 
proceeded  with  at  once. 

Strong  green  hickory  switches  were  cut,  the  villains  tied 
up  to  saplings;  their  backs  bared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
woods  resounded  with  curses,  cries,  groans  and  howls. 

The  stripes  were  well  laid  on,  and  a  sicker  set  of  men  were 
never  seen  than  those  same  skinners  when  the  whipping  was 
ended. 

“Now  go,”  said  Running  Rob,  “and  if  we  ever  catch  you  in 
Westchester  again  we’ll  hang  you  to  the  nearest  tree  strong 
enough  to  hold  you.” 

The  wretches  then  left,  vowing  vengeance  for  the  terrible 
punishment  they  had  received. 

An  hour  or  two  after  they  were  gone  Bartly  said  to  Rob: 

“Do  you  know,  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  those 
fellows  will  attack  Starke’s  place  to-night  just  for  revenge 
for  that  whipping?” 

“I  am  half  way  inclined  to  believe  you,”  said  Rob,  after  a 
pause  of  a  minute  or  two,  “and  perhaps  we’ll  go  back  there 
to-night  on  the  sly  and  see  if  they  do  put  in  an  appearance.” 

They  spent  the  day  scouring  the  country  and  gathering  all 
the  information  they  could  in  regard  to  the  British  in  and 
around  New  York. 

Night  found  them  several  miles  away  from  Starke’s,  quite 
tired,  yet  full  of  pluck. 

“Now  for  Starke’s,”  said  Rob,  and  they  rode  off  in  gay 
spirits,  eager  to  catch  the  villains  and  administer  condign 
punishment  If  they  dared  to  repeat  the  game. 

When  wlfJ^n  half  a  mile  of  the  place  they  dismounted, 
concealed  ’’orses  in  a  ravine,  and  went  on  foot  to  the 
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farm,  where  they  crept  as  near  as  they  could  without  any 
one  discovering  their  presence,  and  awaited  developments. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  their  arrival  they  heard  the 
sound  of  horse’s  feet  along  the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
eight  horsemen  dashed  up  to  the  house,  dismounted,  and 
pounded  on  the  door  for  admittance,  while  others  guarded  the 
sides  and  rear. 

“Who  is  it?”  Starke  asked  from  a  window. 

“Open  the  dooj-  and  find  out,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  shall  do  no  such  thing.” 

“We’ll  break  it  down  if  you  don’t.” 

“You’ll  get  hurt  if - ” 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  cut  short  by  the  noise  made 
by  the  blows  on  the  door. 

Bang!  went  a  rifle  from  the  window,  and  one  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  rolled  over  on  the  ground  with  a  bullet  in  his  stomach. 

“Oh,  that’s  your  game,  is  it?”  cried  one  of  the  besiegers; 
“well,  if  you  won’t  open  the  door  we’ll  set  fire  to  the  house.” 

“What  do  you  want  here?”  Starke  asked. 

“We  want  you.” 

“Well,  you’ll  have  to  take  me!”  Bang!  and  down  went 
another. 

“Fire  the  house!”  cried,  the  leader. 

“Charge!  ”  whispered  Rob  in  his  place  of  concealment,  and 
in  a  second  the  dark  forms  of  the  scouf~  were  creeping  swiftly 
towards  the  villains,  who  were  completely  surrounded  ere  they 
were  aware  of  their  presence. 

“Surrender!”  thundered  Rob,  presenting  a  pistol  to  the 
heart  of  the  leader. 

Every  man  had  a  pistol  at  a  villain’s  head  or  heart,  and 
they  dared  not  resist. 

“Ah,  that’s  Running  Rob’s  voice!”  cried  Jane  Baldwin,  in¬ 
side,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the 
brave  girl  sprang  out,  pistol  in  hand. 

“Get  ropes  again,”  said  Rob,  “and  we’ll  have  some  music 
this  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  Starke.  “I’ll  go  in  for  hanging  this  time.”  • 

The  ropes  were  brought,  and  the  prisoners  were  tied  se¬ 
curely. 

“March!”  ordered  Rob,  and  the  guard  led  the  prisoners  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  ravine  where  they  had  left  their  horses. 

Down  in  the  depth  and  gloom  of  the  forest,  preparations  to 
hang  the  “Skinners”  were  made  in  silent  determination. 

Rob  ordered  his  men  not  to  speak  to  them,  but  do  their 
work  expeditiously.  *  . 

“Mercy!”  gasped  the  wretches,  as  the  fatal  nooses  were 
placed  around  their  necks. 

“Swing  ’em  up!”  ordered  Rob,  in  reply  to  the  appeal  for 
mercy,  and  the  next  moment  the  wretches  were  writhing  like 
worms,  as  they  experienced  the  horrors  of  strangulation. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  execution  over  with,  Rob  and  his  scouts  returned  to  the 
house  to  spend  the  night  there. 

The  two  “Skinners”  who  were  killed  by  Starke  were  buried 
in  the  woods,  and  then  everything  settled  down  into  the  usual 
quietude  of  the  place. 

“They  will  not  trouble  you  again  soon,  old  friend,”  said  Rob 
to  the  farmer  the  next  morning.  “So  be  easy,  but  keep  your 
eyes  about  you,  though.” 

“I  will  do  that,  as  you  well  know,”  said  Starke.  “But  can’t 
you  get  around  this  way  soon  again,  just  to  get  a  good  din¬ 
ner?” 
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“I  will  if  I  can,  but  war  is  war,  you  know,  and  we  may 
never  meet  again  on  this  earth.” 

“That’s  true — die  game  if  you  die  at  all.  I  would  be  in  the 
army  myself,  but  my  children  are  all  girls  with  no  one  to  look 
after  them.” 

“You  can  do  as  much  good  where  you  are,”  replied  Rob, 
grasping  the  patriot’s  hand  and  shaking  it  heartily. 

The  scouts  rode  away,  and  it  was  weeks  before  they  again 
saw  Starke  and  the  pretty  Jane  Baldwin. 

They  roamed  about  over  the  neutral  ground,  and  at  last 
recrossed  the  Hudson  to  report  to  Washington,  who  was  still 
in  the  vicinity  of  Monmouth. 

The  result  of  this  report  was  the  removal  of  the  army. 

It  advanced  toward  the  Hudson,  in  leisurely  marches,  crossed 
to  the  east  side,  and  encamped  at  White  Plains,  where  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  sat  down  to  watch  his  enemy  in  New  York 
city. 

One  day  Running  Rob  was  sent  down  into  Westchester 
again  to  see  whether  or  not  the  enemy  was  making  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  move. 

Bartly  went  with  him,  as  they  had  grown  to  be  fast  friends 
and  inseparable  companions. 

They  reached  Farmer  Starke’s  place  at  night,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms,  Jane  Baldwin  being  more  than  happy 
at  seeing  them. 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  home,  Jane?”  Rob  asked,  as 
they  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  family. 

“Oh,  I  like  it  ever  so  much,”  she  replied. 

"Yes,  and  we  all  like  it  better  since  she  came,”  said  the 
eldest  daughter.  “We  really  couldn't  do  without  her.  We 
don’t  intend  ever  to  let  her  go  away.” 

Jane  smiled  and  looked  happy,  but  made  no  reply. 

During  the  evening,  Jane  whispered  to  the  scout  that  she 
had  heard  that  her  sweetheart  in  the  continental  army  had 
deserted  and  gone  to  the  enemy. 

“I  didn’t  cry  over  it,”  she  said,  “for  such  a  wretch  was  not 
worth  a  woman’s  thought.” 

“You  are  right,  and  sensible,  too,’  remarked  Rob.  “So  you 
are  free  now  to  engage  yourself  to  anyone  you  like  well  enough 
to  marry,  are  you?” 

“Yes,”  and  she  laughed  a  merry,  silvery  laugh.  “But  I  am 
not  at  all  anxious  to  do  so.” 

The  two  scouts  then  took  leave  of  the  family  for  the  night, 
saying  they  would  leave  before  daylight  the  next  day. 

They  were  up  while  the  stars  were  still  shining,  and  got 
off,  making  several  miles  of  their  journey  before  the  sun  rose. 

A  little  before  noon  they  were  riding  along  the  river  road, 
when  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  bushes  on  the  roadside. 

Rob’s  horse  fell  dead,  and  his  rider  fell  over  in  the  dust. 

“Oh,  my!”  cried  Bartly,  springing  from  his  horse  and  run¬ 
ning  to  his  side.  “Are  you  hurt?” 

Five  or  six  British  soldiers  rushed  out  of  the  bushes  and 
seized  him,  but  not  until  he  had  shot  one  and  cut  down  an¬ 
other. 

Rob  was  insensible,  and  a  wound  on  his  head  was  bleeding 
profusely. 

"Let  me  help  him!”  said  Bartly.  “He  will  bleed  to  death.” 

"Well,  let  him  bleed,”  growled  the  sergeant  in  command. 

Bartly  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  hissed  through  his 
clenched  teeth: 

“You  are  a  coward!” 

"How  so?”  the  Briton  asked. 

“To  fire  on  two  men  from  the  bushes  when  you  had  three 
to  one.  Why  didn’t  you  face  us  like  men?” 

The  sergeant  looked  daggers  at  him,  and  replied: 


“Our  business  is  to  kill  rebels  whenever  we  meet  them,  and 
not  to  set  ourselves  up  as  targets  to  be  shot  at  by  them.” 

“The  device  of  a  coward!”  retorted  Bartly,  turning  to  assist 
Rob,  who  was  trying  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

The  bullet  had  grazend  his  head  so  closely  as  to  stun  him, 
making  an  ugly  wound  some  two  inches  long. 

He  was  soon  over  it,  but  only  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  redcoats. 

They  carried  them  about  three  miles  down  the  river,  to 
where  a  company  of  British  cavalry  were  encamped,  where,  to 
his  astonishment,  Rob  met  and  recognized  the  young  captain 
whom  he  had  fought  a  duel  with  one  moonlight  night  on  the 
retreat  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

The  captain  recognized  him,  and  said: 

“So  you  are  ours  at  last!” 

“Yes,  but  it  took  a  cowardly  ambush  to  get  me.” 

The  captain  made  no  reply,  but  ordered  the  wound  to  be 
dressed,  and  walked  off. 

That  night,  just  before  midnight,  news  came  which  caused 
the  captain  to  break  camp  and  make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  in 
the  hurry  Rob  and  Bartly  quietly  slipped  into  the  bushes  and 
got  awray. 

The  enemy  did  not  discover  their  escape  until  they  were 
nearly  a  mile  away,  when  it  was  too  late  to  seek  for  them. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  forest  the  two  scouts  toiled  wearily 
along,  when  suddenly  Rob  succumbed  and  fainted  from  the 
loss  of  blood. 

“Oh,  my  God!”  cried  Bartly,  “he  will  die,  and  I  have  no  light 
with  which  to  see  what  is  the  matter.  Rob — darling — idol  of 
my  soul — oh,  what  am  I  saying?” 

Rob  recovered  slowly — he  had  been  unconscious  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  he  asked: 

“Bartly,  who  are  you?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes — you  are  not  a  man!” 

“Who — wTho  told  you  that?” 

“Nobody;  I  have  found  it  out  from  yourself.” 

“I  am  Sarah  Campbell!” 

“Great  God!  and  I  never  knew  it.” 

“No.” 

“What  made  you  do  this?” 

“I  loved  the  excitement  of  a  soldier’s  life,  and — and — I  like 
you,  Rob!” 

“You  do — well  enough  to  be  my  wife?” 

“Yes — a  thousand  times,  yes!” 

“Then  you  shall  be  as  soon  as  we  get  back  to  camp.” 

They  succeeded  in  getting  safely  back  to  White  Plains, 
where  they  were  married;  and  now  our  story  is  ended,  dear 
reader. 

THE  END. 

Read  “DOWN  THE  SHAFT;  OR.  THE  HIDDEN  FORTUNE 
OF  A  BOY  MINER,  by  Howard  Austin,  which  will  be  the 
next  number  (382)  of  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 
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child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  eubjecta 
1  mentioned.  _ 


THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
roved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
iseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  0.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on.  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No-.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing'  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

^  No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
7  gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND  — 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  tliifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  bow  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
9  Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
poeitiona  ip  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

%  No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
*  of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  xirepared  cards.  By  Professor  ITafTner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  aBd  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ADolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instrumental;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  -  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. — Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject* 
I  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters* 


THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — -Containing  a  g»  sat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  eud  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
ever.ybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  • 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  four- 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  th®  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  ami  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beat 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY.  r 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ara 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  daucing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
(lances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  mal.e  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


*  ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  -of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro,  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  ROOK  OF  RECTTATTONS. 
— Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 

PRICE  10 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POIILTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

{fo.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  dU 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

N®.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittances, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  t°  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 

nf  “Haw  r n  Kornmn  n  Yovn  1  ” 


of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’ 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  ^ain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  Instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hor 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States ‘Navr  Corns 
piled  and  written  hy  Lu  Senarens.  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet. 


CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

".14  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 
the  Railroad.  By  .Ins.  C.  Merritt. 

315  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of -the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass;  or.  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing 

Ship.  By  Capt.  Thus.  II.  Wilson. 

317  Out  of  the  Gutter:  or.  Fighting  the  Battle  Alone.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

31S  The  Scouts  of  the  Santee;  or,  Redcoats  and  Whigs.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

319  Edwin  Forrest's  Boy  Pupil  :  or.  The  Struggles  and  Triumphs  of 

a  Boy  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood,  the  Young  American  Actor. 

320  Air  Line  Will,  The  Young  Engineer  of  the  New  Mexico  Express. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

321  The  Richest  Boy  in  Arizona :  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Gila.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

322  Twenty  Degrees  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle;  or.  Deserted  in  the 

Land  of  Ice.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

323  Young  King  Kerry,  the  Irish  Rob  Roy;  or,  The  Lost  Lilly  of 

Killarney.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

324  Canoe  Carl  ;  or,  A  College  Boy's  Cruise  in  the  Far  North.  By  Al¬ 

lan  Arnold. 

325  Randy  Rollins,  the  Boy  Fireman.  A  Story  of  Heroic  Deeds.  By 

Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

326  Green  Mountain  Joe.  the  Old  Trapper  of  Malbro  Pond.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

327  The  Prince  of  Rockdale  School  4  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Railroad.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

328  Lost  in  the  City  :  or.  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  New  York.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

329  Switchback  Sam,  the  Young  Pennsylvania  Engineer;  or,  Rail¬ 

roading  in  the  Oil  Country.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

330  Trapeze  Tom.  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or.  Daring  Work  in  the  Air.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

331  Yellowstone  Kelly,  A  Story  of  Adventures  in  the  Great  West.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

332  The  Poisoned  Wine;  or,  Foiling  a  Desperate  Game  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

333  Shiloh  Sam  ;  or,  General  Grant's  Best  Boy  Scout.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

334  Alone  in  New  York  ;  or,  Ragged  Rob,  the  Newsboy.  By  N.  S 
.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

K5  The  Floating  Treasure  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Pirate's  Rock.  By 
Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

Tom  Throttle,  The  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Midnight  Express ;  or, 
..  Railroading  in  Central  America.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
^  ."The  Diamond  Eye ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Idol.  By  Richard  R. 
Montgomery. 

338  -Ned  North,  The  Young  Arctic  Explorer  ;  or,  The  Phantom  Valley 

of  the  North  Pole.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

339  From  Cabin  to  Cabinet ;  or,  The  Pluck  of  a  Tlowboy.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

340  Kit  Carson's  Boys;  orr  With  the  Great  Scout  on  His  Last  Trail. 

P.y  An  Old  Scout. 

341  Driven  to  Sea  ;  or.  The  Sailor’s  Secret.  A  Story  of  the  Algerine 

Corsairs.  By  Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

342  Twenty  Boy  Spies ;  or,  The  Secret  Band  of  Dismal  Hollow.  A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  Gen'l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

343  Dashing  Hal,  the  Ilero  of  the  Ring.  A  Story  of  the  Circus.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

344  The  Haunted  Hut;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Rocky  Gulch.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

345  Dick  Dashaway’s  School  Days;  or,  The  Boy  Rebels  of  Kingan  Col¬ 

lege.  By  Howard  Austin. 

346  Jack  Lever,  the  Young  Engineer  of  “Old  Forty” ;  or,  On  Time 

with  the  Night  Express.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

347  Out  With  Peary;  or,  In  Search  of  the  North  Pole.  By  Ber¬ 

ton  Bertrew. 

348  The  Boy  Prairie  Courier;  or.  General  Custer's  Youngest  Aide.  A 

True  Story  of  the  Battle  at  Little  Big  Horn.  By  An  Old  Scout. 


349  Led  Astray  in  New  York;  or,  A  Country  Boy's  Career  In  a  Great 

City.  A  True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

350  Sharpshooter  Sam,  the  Yankee  Boy  Spy  ;  or,  Winning  His  Shoul¬ 

der  Straps.  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

351  Tom  Train,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Fast  Express;  or.  Always  at 

His  Post.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

352  We  Three;  or,  The  White  Boy  Slaves  of  the  Soudan.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

353  Jack  Izzard,  the  Yankee  Middy.  A  Story  of  the  War  With  Tri¬ 

poli.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

354  The  Senator’s  Boy  ;  or.  The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Great  States 

man.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford. 

355  Kit  Carson  on  a  Mysterious  Trail  ;  or,  Branded  a  Renegade.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

356  The  Lively  Eight  Social  Club ;  or.  From  Cider  to  Rum.  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

357  The  Dandy  of  the  School  ;  or.  The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

358  Out  in  the  Streets;  A  Story  of  High  and  Low  Life  in  New  York. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor.) 

359  Captain  Ray  ;  The  Young  Leader  of  the  Forlorn  Hope.  A  True 

Story  of  the  Mexican  War  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

360  “3”  ;  or,  The  Ten  Treasure  Houses  of  the  Tartar  King.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  It.  Montgomery. 

361  Railroad  Rob;  or,  The  Train  Wreckers  of  the  West.  By  Jas.  C. 

Merritt. 

362  A  Millionaire  at  18;  or,  The  American  Boy  Croesus.  By  II.  K 

Shackleford. 

363  The  Seven  White  Bears  ;  or,  The  Band  of  Fate.  A  Story  of  Rus¬ 

sia.  By  Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

364  Shamus  O’Brien;  or,  The  Bold  Boy  of  Glingall.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

365  The  Skeleton  Scout;  or,  The  Dread  Rider  of  the  Plains.  By.  An 

Old  Scout. 

366  “Merry  Matt”  ;  or.  The  Wili-o’-the'-Wisp  of  Wine.  A  True  Tem¬ 

perance  Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

367  The  Boy  With  the  Steel  Mask  ;  or,  A  Face  That  Was  Never  Seen. 

By  Allan  Arnold.  * 

368  Clear-the-Track  Tom  ;  or,  The  Youngest  Engineer  on  the  Road. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

369  Gallant  Jack  Barry,  The  Young  Father  of  the  American  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

3-0  Laughing  Luke,  The  Yankee  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  By  Gen'l  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

371  From  Gutter  to  Governor ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Waif.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford. 

372  Davy  Crockett.  Jr.;  or,  “Be  Sure  You’re  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead.” 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

373  The  Y’oung  Diamond  Hunters;  or.  Two  Runaway  Boys  in  Treasure 

Land.  A  Story  of  the  South  African  Mines.  By  Allan  Arnold 

374  The  Phantom  Brig:  or.  The  Chase  of  the  Flying  Clipper.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

375  Special  Bob;  or.  The  Pride  of  the  Road.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

376  Three  Chums;  or,  The  Bosses  of  the  School.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

377  The  Drummer  Boy's  Secret^;  or,  Oath-Bound  on  the  Battlefield. 

By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

378  Jack  Bradford;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Working  Boy.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

3  7  9  The  Unknown  Renegade;  or,  The  Three  Great  Scouts.  By  An  Old  Scout. 
3  8  0  80°  North:  or.  Two  Years  On  The  Arctic  Circle.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 
381  Running  Rob;  or.  Mad  Anthony’s  Rollicking  Scout.  A  Tale  of  The  Am¬ 
erican  Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

3  82  Down  The  Shaft;  or,  The  Hidden  Fortune  of  a  Boy  Miner.  By  Howa.d 
Austin. 
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